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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation report identifies recent trends of 
Title I and examines their cost.* The question said to be addressed is 
whether Title Kfinanced activities*" in Georgia have any positive . 
effect on the leaning outcomes of. participating children. Chapters 
deal vith .basic statistics for FY 7U, pupil participation, * 
expenditures, impao± on achievement, analysis of objectives, other 
facets, exemplary pspgrams, summary, and recommendations. Thesummary 
section is discussed in terms of participation, expenditures, and 
evaluation. ReconmendatioTTS— include the following: that Title I in 
Georgia be continued, that the concentration on the improvement of 
basic skills for^ students be increased, that local educational 
agencies strive /for • more formal, more formative evaluation efforts, 
and that compensatory aid to education be continued on the basis of 
three*-year, funding segments rather than the presfent one-yeat segment. 
Mote system-opiented approaches that define^ areas of student needs 
are seen to be the trend. (Author/AM) 
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Foreword t 

Title 1 educational programs in Georgia have undergone a gradual Hhllt fn - 

emphasis through the years,. When the program began In Georgia In 1965 there 

were few restrictions on expenditures — a list sent to LEAs that year of 

activities to consider in planning projects included 49 items. Among fundable 

activities in 1965 were classroom construction, special audi^visuals, equipment 

of elementary classrooms for television and radio instruction and arts and 

/ 

crafts programs during summer vacation* 

, Through the years, the number and kind of activities and services eligible 
for Title I support changed. Following the early years which focused on i 
hardware, there came a period of emphasis on software* Wlien the results 
obtained from these thrusts were found > to be less than satisfactory, LFAb 
began to invest in staff. This approach changed also, when it did not result 
in the gains thought possible for LEAs. 

What has been happening in Georgia in the past few years h&s been a trend ' 
toward more systems-oriented approaches • That is, local systems, following 
the lead established at the federal and state levels, have begun to concentrate 
funds and hence efforts on a few, carefully-defined areas of student ne6d. This 
systematic ^pprpach — assessment of student need(s), selection of program 
objectives based on identified need(s), implementation of program, and evaluation 
based on stated objectives ~ has resulted in a more coordinated and cqncentrated 
attack on educational disadvantagement . Once a student need has been identified, 
the full force of Title I effort carl be directed toward meeting that need. 

Title J projects in Georgia in 1973-74 fell Into 13 activity/service 
areas, down from 26, in 1972-73, and a great reduction from the 49 originally 
suggested in 1965. This narrowing of fundable areas is increasingly toward 



basic skills. Reading predominates, followed by Mathematics and Preschool 

activities. Only a few activities in areas, other than Jthese were funded 

in 1973-74, The numbet of services funded also decreased, with Health Services 

and Food/Transportation/Clothing receiving the ^greatest emphasis. ^ * 

A further change in emphasis has be^n to greatly reduce funding of activities 

and services for secondary students. ^This is* due in large measure to the 

belief that^a prpgram of prevention and remediation for young children will 

probably iTe of greater value, in the long run, than a remediation progr'am for 
• ' - * • * 

older youth. ' ' . 

In 1973 there were substantially fewer Title I summer programs in Georgia 
than in the recent past. This was due primarily to local systems* hesitation to 

conrfait to a summer ;program because of funding uncertainty at the "^f ederal 
level. , ' , ' • . 

Evaluation efforts by local systems ^^ary greatly according to staff 
expertise and administrative personnel available. For the past few years, tfie 
State Department of Education has conducted a series of workshops for Title I 
LEAs. Among the^purposes'of thes'fe workshops was the encouragement of the use 
of, more formal, more formative evaluation methods for measuring pupil progress, 
^At the present time, use of these methods is not widespread throughout the 
3t^te. (See Exemplary /Programs for examples of systems that are putting these 
methods to use.), Hopefully, through the combined efforts gf Title I personnel 
'at both the. state department and local system levels, the use of more » 
objective and* effective e^valuation techniques will continue to increase. 

The following ^valuation repo'rl is essentially an identification of trends 
and the examination/ of *the cost o£^ those trends. The question addressed by 
this report is, "ip:!d Title I-financed activities in Georgia have any positive 
effect on th4 leaning outcomes of participating children?" 
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FY 1974 BASIC STATISTICS 



Sc4iool System Participation 

Systems In Georgia. . .1 ^ v^,^ Igg 

Participating Systems ^ ' 188 

** 

Projects Approved 

Regular Session. ..C 188 

Summer Session. . . .1 ' ' 46 

TOTAL.... y ^. 234" 

Student Participation * ' 

Public School Participants. ^ 115,208 

Non-Public School Participants 563 

Total Student Participants 115,771 

Expenditure of Funds 

Allocated for usfe in FY 74 and expended $25,859,672 

Part A Car«y Oveir from FY 73 10,576,860 

Part C Carry Over from FY 73 T 2,010,795 

TOTAL ^. $38,447,327 

Activity Scheduling Pat tier ne 

Systeml3 with Regular Term Activities Only !^ 142 

, Systems with Summer Term Activities Only 0 

Systems with Both Regular and Summer Term Activities....'.. ♦ 46 

T TOTAL ' X88 
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* PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

Pupils in Georgia schools participated 'in a variety of Title I financed 
ACTIVITIES and SERVICES during 1973-74; Many of the ACTIVITIES feel into two 
well-defined subject classifications: English and mathematics* Other 
ACTIVITIES — those for preschool children^ for the handicapped, for dropouts 
and for those needing tutorial help — spanned a wide range of subject areas* 

SERVICES not necessarily related to a particular academic subject but 
helpful in supporting all academic areas were provided. These SERVICES — 
Speech Therapy,. Library, Food/Transportation/Clothlng, Social Work, Media and 
Health Services — met a variety of the basic needs children must have fulfilled 
in order to begin to overcome the causes of their educational disadvantages* 

A distinction should be made between the number of individual students 
who participated In any Title I .activity and the total number of participants 
in all activities* Obviously, the total number ^f participants from all 
seperate activities is a duplicated total; l*e*, it contains individuals who 
have been counted each time they were involved In a separate activity* This ^ 
duplicated total Is best viewed as a participation unit" count* I^ is useful 
to employ both counting procedures* The first provides Information related to 
the number of individuals who were served by Title I, in one way or another; 
the second provides information related to the concentration of effott on a 
particular type of activity or service* ' " * ' ' 

f 
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TABLE 1 indicates the, number of students who participated in each activity/ 
service during the 1973-74 school year* In many school systems, educationally 
disadvantaged students participated in more than one Title I activity or 
s^vice* Thus, the total number of "units of participation" (224,832) is 
greater than the number of individuals (115,771 - from page 5) who participated 
in one or more activities/servlcesi 

The "average" participant was involved in 1.94 activities or services 



during the 1973-74 school year. 





TABLE I 






Pupil Participation by Activity/Session 






Regular 


Summer 




irerccuu oi. iqucij. 


Activity 


Session 


Session 


Total 


Pfl*t•t•^ r* "f T\s\ t"! r»n 

C^Ci^ JLpcX C JLUli 


English /Reading 


87,364 


13,807. 


101,171 




English/Other 










(Readiness) 


165 




■ 165 




Mathematics 


33,410 


6,477 


39,887 


17.741 


Vocational Education 


' 165 




165 


.073 


Preschool 


8,032 


3,840 , 


11,872 


J., 4tO\J 


Handicapped 


76 


305^ . 


381 


• 169 


Tutorial-Dropouts 


1,233 




1,223 


.548 


Total 


130,445 


24,429 


154,87.4. 


68.882 


Pupil ParticipatiAu 


by Service/SessiofT' 






Regular 


Summer 




Percent of Total 


Service 


Session 


Se'ssion 


Total 


" <Participation ^ 


Speech Therapy ' 


312 




312 


.139 


Library 


833 


313 


■ 1,146 


- .510 


Food /Transportation/ 










Clothing 


19,627 


, 18,178 • 


37,805 . 


16.815 


Social Work 


' 459 




■459 


.204 


Media 


1,365 




1,365 


\ 607 


Health Services 


26.797 


2.074 


28.871 


12.841 


Total 


49,393 


20,565 


69,958 


31.116 


TOTAL ALL ACTIVITIES 










AND SERVICES 


179,838 


44,994' 


224,832 


99 .998 
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GRAPH,! shows the percent i_ _ _ 

participation by session 
(regular, $uinmer) for all 
- act i vities and se r vice s^ — Durin g- 
the regular session, 8040% \ 
of participation units occured; 
during the sunnner session, 
20«0% occured* Compared with 
1972/73, these perce^itages 

y 



indicate an increasi^^ln .sutnmer 
seasion participation relative 
to regular session. '(1972/ 
1973: Reisular -;87.1%; Summer- 
i2.9%>. 



Participation by Se.saion 
for Activities and Services 




GRAPH 2 representa the percent 
of participation by actiyity/^ 
service 'during the 1973/74 
regular (session ♦ Five areas 
'V^^Shbw the greatest amount of 
participation: English/Reading 
^48.^5^ (This is an- increase of 
'4 .4% over FY 73. )t Mathematics - 
18,6% (an Increase of 4.6% over 
FY^73); Hgalth Services - 14.9%; 
Food/Ttansportation/Clothing - 
10.9% and Pr^dchool - 4.4%: ' ^ 
All others "together attracted 
only 2.6% participation. 
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GRAPH "2 

'Regular Sessldn Participation 
by Activity/Service . ' 
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Others 



GRAPH 3 shows the percent; 



GMPU 3 



participation by activity/ 
service during the 1974 
summer session. As In the 



Summer Session Participation 
by Activity/Service 



regular session, the same five 
areas (English/Reading » 
Mathematics, Health. Services , 
Pood/Transportation/Clcrthing 
and Preschool) showed the 
highest percentages of 
participation among all activities/ 
services. However, among these 
fiv€^^ the ranking changed 
considerably. Food/ 
Transportation/Clothing ranked 
highest, with 40.47. 
par tic Ipa t lon^ Engl ish/Read ing 
shpwed 30.7% participation, 

followed by Mathematics with 
14*,4Xf Preschool with 8.5% and- ^ 
Health Services with 4.6%. 
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- iiRAPH A indlrAtefl th^ percent 



participation for all activities 
and services for the combined. 



Combined Session Participation 
by Activity/ Service 



Others 



r egula r and summe r seBsions^ 

English/Reading with 45.0% and 

Mathematics with 17.7% together - 

comprised 62.7% of total 

participation for combined 

regular and suimner sessions'. 

This represents an increase in 

participationjDf almost 5% 

ove^. FX 73 for these two areas 

and reflects the continually ^ 

increasing emphasis at the 

state level on ba^slc skills. 

TABLE II shows Title 1" participation by grade level. It indicates that 

87.3% of , total Title I participation occurred in preschool and elementary grades* 
\ 1 1 
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TABLE II 



Participation by Grade Level (Unduplicated) 



Grade Level 



Regular Session 
Number of Participants 



% of Total 



Pre-K, 
1 
2 
3 
4' 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
TOTAL 



8,060 
11,899 
15,107 
14,555 
12,871 
12,005 
10,784 
10,183 
.6,361 

3,710 
'1,781 

1,204 
784 
109,304 

15 



' 7;4 
10:; 9 
, 13.8 
13.3 
li.8 
11.0 
9.9 
9.3 
5.8 
. 3.4 
1.6 
l.l 
.7 

100.0: 
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occurred the pre-kind^Vgarten^ kindergarten and elementary (1-7) levels. 
This^ is an increade of 8^!' abov^ the regular session participation at these 

-^vejBT^ — ^ - , — — - — — — — - — • " 



• ' ' TABLE III 
farticipatiqn by Grade Level .(Unduplicated) 
• Summer Session 



Grade • Level 



Number of Participants 



% of Total" 



Pre-K, K 
Elementary (1-7) 
Se^condary (8-12) 
TOTAL 



^ 3*840 
',1'3,891 
-881 
18 ,-61 2' 



20.63 
74.64 
4.73 
100 .-00 



.TABLE ly shows the' type and numbeV of* schools in Georgia participating in 
Title I activirties. For the combined 'sfir^sions^ 54.6% of public schools and 
5.8% of private schools* had students who were involved in Title I activities. ^ 
Overall, 49.6% of all public ^nd private schctols had participants "in Title I 
activities. Of all Title I schools, the greatest percentage (84.5%) were 
elementary schools. 





t 

TABL'E IV 


V *. . 


6 




Title I Schools in Georgia ' ^ ^ 




Type of School 


Total Number 
of Schools •. • 


Schools N^iJ^h 
Participatits 


% of Total . 
Schools 


Public Elementary 
- Public Secondary 
/total ^Public 
Private' 
L TOTAL All Schools 


1,381 
'557 
1,938 
224 
2,162 


898 • ■ . 

161 
1,059 , 

13 
1,072 


65.0,3 
28.91 
. 54.64 
: 5.80 
■■ 49.58 



* Due to the fluctuation in private school attendance, school failures and new 
starts^, .the statistics pn private schools are oi\ly o\ir most recent and best 
estimates.' , 
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TABLE V shows the number of Title I participants by' school type. 



TABLE V 

Title I Participants in Geor^a 

' * % of Total 



Type of School Total Enrollment Title T Participants Enrollment 



Public Elementary^ - 5*^641,606 99,874 15.6 

Public Secondary ' 369,745 15 > 334 4.1 

TOTAL Public 1,011,351 • 115,208 ^ 11.4 

Private 79,736 563 ' , 

TOTAL All Schools •3,,991,087 115,771 10.6 ^ 



*?re-K, K, 1-7 



Students participatiag, iti Title I activities accounted for 10.7% of the 

total enrollment in public mid private schools in Georgia. For public schools, 

. 86i7Z of all participation is at the elementary level. ?Io figures ^e 

available for private schools that differentiate elementary and seconSary. 

Private school participation accounts for 0.7% of total private school 
f ' . ' . \ . ' » " ' , 

enrollment. " In ordetV for private schqol students to participate in Title I, 

the child must re?ide .within ^he Title I target attendance area. In order for 

B 

* • * J| • 

Title I services to be provided on the premises of a private school^ that school 
must be in compliance witli the Civil Rights Act. 



TABLE VX shows Title I participation by race. 







TABLE VI 






1 


\ * Ebtimated Number of Students 
Who Participated in Title I by Rac6 


» 




Rregul ar Ses s ion 


Sunmer Session 


Combined Sessions 


% of Total 


White 
. Negro 
Other 
TOTAL 


• 

• " A?, 539* 
.66,659* 
106 
109,304 • 


A.AAO ' 
1A.135 
37 

18.612 


A6,979 » 
80,794 
1A3 
127,916 


36.7 
63.2 

.1 ' 
100.0 



The ratio o^Vhite to tflack students participating in Title I activities 



is roughly 3:5 for combined sessions. White participation drops from 38.9% 
in regular session*^ to 23.9% in summer session. 
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TABLE VII shiVs Title I participation according to school system.size. 



ADA 
Range 



TABLE VII, ' 

Title l\\participatioit According to School System Size 
ised^n Total ADA, grades K-12, 1973-74 

. , Average 

Number \\ Average ADA Title I Participation % Participation 
Syetems Totol ADA per System Participation per System • of Total 



44,000-84,999 3 

31^300-43,999 • 2 

21/000-30,999 5 

1^,000-20,999 ■ 2 

,000-10)999 3 

9,0/0- 9,999 3 

00- »-,999 " 2 

7,000- 7,999 4 

6,000- 6,999 8 

5,000- 5,^99 * ;. 7 

4,000- 4,999' 1,4 

3,000- 3-,999 26 

2,000- 2,999 41 

1,000- 1,999 ^ 50 

999 ot under 18 

TOTAL 188 




>987,716 



5,254 



8,728 
3,271 
11,486 
2,955 
2,479 
-Tr254 
" 912 
3,506 
6,544 
4,876 
10,948 
16,676 
20,187 
1&,335 
3.051 
115,208 



2,909 
1,636 
2, '29 7 
1,478 
^ 82'6 
418 
456 
877 
818 
.697 
782 
641 
492 
367 

613 



4.26 
.'■4.97 
8.44 
8.41 
7.91 
4.46 
5.21 
- n . 53 
1-2.54 
12.68 
17.68 
17.99 
19.99 
23.25 
23.26 
11^67 



It has "beert observed that, as school system size increases, percent of 
enrollment in Title I activities decreases, jTablfe VII shows a relatively Thigh ' 
degree of Title I participation occurring In small school systems. That is, in 
small systems a larger percentage of the total enrollmenjt participated in Title I 



activitiii^s. 



NblE; In Tatle V, VI and VII the niflnber. of Title 1 participants is not the same. 
The total (115,771) in Table V reflects an unduplicated (participant is counted 
only once, regardless of the number of activities/services in which he participated) 
count of public school plus private school participants. . \ 

The total (127,916) in Table VI represents a duplicated count of participants. 
That is, some student?s may have participated in both a regular and a summer 
program* They would be counted once for each participation, therefore the ' . 

total participation figure would be greater than an unduplicated Count. The 
total (115.,208) in Table VII is an undxiplicated count of public school participants, 
only. • ^ • / . 
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GRAPH 6 shows a comparison of school system size with percent of Tltie I 

participation* > 

^ Graph 6 

Comparison of School System Size with 
Percent of total Enrollment Participating in Title I* ^ 



X students participating 
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VRoughly one half (58%) of Georgia's school systems are represented by 
the first 3 bars on Graph 6. The students enrolled in this group of small 
systems (ADA less than 3,000) averaged a 21.5% rate of participation in Title. I 
activities* The students in the remaining 42% of Georgia's school systems 
show a much smaller average rate of participation (9*3%)* . t 
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TABLE VIII shows the number of schools participating in Title I activities 
» by system size* » * 



TABLE VIII ' • ' - V- 

Number and Percent j)f Schools Participating 

in Title I Activities by School System Size " . , . 















- 


« 






AvetaBG 

• v4 w 






X J. lj.6 X ocnoois 


ADA 


Number 


Number 


dumber 


Title I 


Title I 


As a % of 


Range 


of Systems 


of Schools 


of Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Total Schools . 


44, 000-84, 9?9 


. 3 


. .304 


i 

101.333 


106 


35.3'^ ' 


\ 34.9 ' 


31,000-43, 999' 


^ 2 


■ ■ ,.• 141 


70.500 


.48 


•24.0, f 


.\ 34.0. 
■ 43.0 


21,000^-30,999 


5 , 


' 237 


• 47.400 


102- 


20 A / 


U, 000-20, 999 


2 


' 60 


30.000 


25 . 


12.5 


. 41.7 


10,000-10,999 


3 


61 


20.333 


24 


8.0 ' " 


39.3 


9,000- 9,999 


3 


47 


15.666 


32 


10.7 


• 68.1 


8,000- 8,999 


2 


30 


■ 15.000 


16 


8.0 


53.3 


7,000- 7,999 


4 


' 62 


\ 15.500 


45 


11.3 


72.6 


6,000- 6,999. 


8 


90 


■11.250 


58 


7.3 


-64.4 


5,000- 5', 999 


7 


65 


. 9^.285 


47 


6.7 


72.3 . 


4,000- 4,999. 


14 


• 126 


'9.000 . 


^ 96 


6.9 


76.2 


3,000- 3,999 


26 


183 - 


7.038 


142 


5.5 


77'. 6 


2,000^ 2,999 


41 


196 


4.780^ 


150 


3.7 


, 76.5 


1,000- 1,999 


50 


166 


.3.320 , 


141 


• 1,8 


'84.9 


999 or under 


18 . 


31 


1.722 


27 


1.5 


87.1 


TOTAL - 


188 


1,799 


9.569 


1,059 


5.6 


58.9. 



Table VIII along with Graph 7 which follows Indicate that comparatively 
higher proportions of schools in the small school systems conducted Title I 
programs in FY 74. Jhis suggests that higher proportions of schools in small 
school systems were eligible for Title I programs. With a larger progoctiOn 
of theit schbols conducting Title X programs, small systems were able to 
serve a higher percentage of their total enrollments. Conversely, only a , 
small proportion of the schools in larger systems were eligible for and 
conducted Title I programs. Thus, larger systems served a lower percentage 
of their total enrollments in FY 74 than did smaller systems. 
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GRAPH 7 shows a comparison of school system size with percent of schools 
in system that participate in Title I.. 

Graph 7 

, Comparison of School System Size with Percent of 

L Total Schools in System that* Participate in Title I 

\ 4 

% schools participating 
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Related to the percentage of the enrollment whi^h a syst^w is able to 
'serve through Title I activities is the petrcentage of that system^s budget 
which is expended on Title I activities* Title I funds received and expended 
by small systems accounted for a larger proportion of the total expenditures 
of those systems than did Title I funds received and expanded by larger school 
systenjs in FY 74. / ^ 

TABLE IX shows Titlfe I expenditures as a percentage'of total expenditures 
.by syste^size. 



TABLE IX 

Title I Expenditures as a Percentage of 
Total Expenditures by System Size 



ADA , 
Range 



Number^ of Systems 



•Filtle 1 Expenditures 
as a Percentage of 
Total Expenditures 



44,000-84,999 


3 


31,000-43,999 


2 


21,000-30,999 


5 


li, 000-20, 99 9, ' 


■2 


10,000-10,9^9 


3 


9,000- 9,999 


3 


8,000- 8,9/9 


2 


7,000- 7,999 


4 


6,000- 6/999 


" . 8 


5,000- 5,999 • 


7 


4,006-/4,999 


.14 


3,000-/ 3,999 


' 26 


2,000^- 2,999' 


41 


1,000- .1,999 


50 


999 or under 


18 



\ 



2.44 
1.74 
2.52 
4.38 
2.99 
2.0Z , 
2.72 
5.40 . 
4.62 
4.97 
7.19 . 
7.55 
'8.35 
9.41 
9.19 • 



'\ 1 



23 
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GRAPH 8 , based on the data in .Table IX, compares the size of a sqhool 
system with the Title I funds it exi^nds as related to the total expenditures 
'of the system. 



GraphlS 



.Comparison of Title I Expend itiiir^^^ as a Petcentage of 
Total Expenditures by School System Size 

% of Total Bxi>endit\ire8 
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EXPENDITURES 

Total LEA expenditures for Title I in FY 1973/74 in the state of Georgia 
were $38,447,327. Of that amount, $25,859,672 was allocated for FY 74; 
$10,576,860 was carried over from Part A FY 73; and $2,010,795 was included 
from Part C FY 73 carryover. 

Because fiscal accounting of educational monies in Georgia is determined 
by the state auditor and is not consistent with activities accounting by LEAs, 
it is not possible to receive exact accounting information by activities and 
services. In addition, many LEAs did not report by activity indirect costs 
such as administrative costs, maintenance and operation of plant facilities, 
fixed charges, and capital outlay for various types of equipment, since these 
expenditures were frequently diftleult to assign to one particular activity within 
a local program^ Additionally, some funds were not reported by LEAa and no 
effective cross-referencing tnethod was built into the reporting requirements to 
highlight such discrepancies. fheref(\re, in order to obtain cranparable and ^ 
consistent figures regarding^ Title I expenditures by system and by activity 

and service, the following procec^ure was used. (The figures used in Tables X 

( ^ 

and XI and any derived. from these tables are based on this procedure.) 

1. The total expenditure figure was bbtained from Fiscal Services, 

Pf^rcentage proportions of total expenditures per category were 
^ derived from data .submitted by LEAs to the Evaluation Unit. 

3^ s The percentage proportions were applied to the total expenditure 

figure. from Fiscal Services, thereby obtaining ^'adjusted** per category 
figures. 
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TABLE X indicates the dollars spent for each activity and service. 



Table X 

Estimated Expenditures per Activity/ Service 



Combined Session % of -Total 

Activity/Service Estimated Expenditures Expenditures 



English/Reading 


$2A,1A6,^9B • 


62.805 


English/Other (Readiness) 


50,175 


.131 


Mathematics 


^ 6,330,518 4 


\ 16.465 


Vocational Education ^ 


■ - 38,947 


^ .101 


PrescRool 


" - 5,957,717 


15.496 


Hahdicapped 


132 ,'581 


.345 


Tutorial 


334,207 


".895 


Speech Therapy 


28,070 


.073 


Library 


13,233 


.034 


Food/Transportatlon/Clothlnj? 


903,360 


2.350 


Social Work " 


32,280 


-.084 


Media 


19,649 


.051 


Health Services 


449.992 


. 1.170 


TOTAL . 


$38,447,327. 


.. . 100.000 



English /Reading, Mathematics and Preschool activities accounted for 
:^ 94.8% of total expenditures for Title I in Georgia. This concentration 
is a reflection of the infpfeasing emphasis^ on ^basic skills throughout^ the , 

state at the local level. * ' 

This increasing emphasis is particularly, .evident when expenditures by 

I* 

• act,ivlty are compared for the past three years, .v ' * " 

% of Total % Increase over 

Year — Estimated Expenditures ' " Previous Year 

FY 72 ^ 73.7 . ' . ' 

FY '73 82.5 ,8.8 

*^ FY'*74 ; 94..8 ' . 12.3 

This shows that the combined areas of English/Reading, Mathematics and ^ 

Preschool accounted for a larger, proportion of Title I dollars in 1973 than 

. in 1972, and an even larger share in 1974 than in the previous two years. 



TABLE 
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compares expenditures by activity and service for regular and 



summe^^ssions. Regular session accounted for 91^3% of total combined 
expenditures* 



' , Table XI • _ 

^ 1 Comparison of Estimated Expenditures 
i by Activity^ ot Service for 
* i Regular and Siumner Sessions ^ , ' 


Activity 


Regular Session 


Sunuaer Session 


Estimated 
Expenditures 


,% of Total 
Estimated 
Expenditures 


Estimated 
Expenditures 


, % of Total 
Estimated 
Expenditures 


English/Reading 
English/Other 

(Readin/ess) * 
Mathematics 
Vocational Education 
Preschool 
- "H^^l^capped ' 
Tutorial 
TOtAL 


$22,533,840 

50,175 
5,688,372 

38,947 
5,347,322 

34,035 
( 344.207 - 


64.222 

.143 
16.212 

.111 
15.240 

.097 

.981 


$1,612,758 

. OS 

. 64^46 

610,395 
98,546 
0 


48.000 

/ 

1 ^0' 
i^ll2 
0 

18.167 
2.933 
0 


$34\036,898 


97.006 V 


$2,96%B45 


88.212 


Service 


^ 28,070^ 
10,175 

532,627 

32,2Sfl^ 
19,649 

427.716 


.080 
.029 . 

1.518 

.092 

.056 , 
1.219 


$ ^ 0 
3,058 

370,733 ' 
0 ' 
0 ■ 
22,276 


r 0 

.091 

11.034 
0 
0 

.663 


Speech Therapy 
Library 

Pood/Tranaportation/ 

Clothing 
Social Work I 
Media 

Health Services 

'total 


$ 1,050,517 


2.994 


$ 396,067 


11.788 














\ 
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GRAPH 9^ 

Estimated Direct ExpenditureB 
for ActlvltioB/Servtces 
Combined SesuLonu 



GRAPH 9' indicates that the 
bulk of estimated direct 
expenditures went for 
activities as opposed to 
services, which was to be 
expected. Specifically, 
$37,000,743 (96.2%) of the 
total reported) was spent for 
activities — Reading, 
Mathematics, Preschool, etc, — 
In contrast to $1,446,584 
(3.8Z) of the total reported) 
for^ supporting services. 
Though ''dollars spent** is 
an important indicator of 

"effoTt expended in a , ^ ^ 

particular area, it appears*''^' ' . ^ 

to be more meaningful to 
consider the percept* age 

compositioji of the .total ^ v • 

financial effort. For ' . >^ ' 

example, the information that ^ , 

the total .estimated expenditure 

for Vocational Education, activities was $38,947 and tliat the total estimated 




itWit 



expenditure for English/Heading' activities was $24,146,598 is less mganlngfCil than 
their percentages of the entire estimated financial effort: .1% and 62. 8Z 
respectively. 
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The following graphs illustrate tha estimated /expenditures for 'activities 



and services as percents of the total expenditure 



GRAPH TO shows estimated 
.expenditures for activities 
and services for the regular , 
session. It indicates that ' 
97.0% of regular session^ 
estimated direct expenditures 
w^ for activities; only 3.0% 
was for servl»e^. Of the total 
regular session estimated 
expenditures^ 64.2% was far 
ReaditTg activities, 16.2% for 
Mathematics activities and 15.2% 
for Preschool activities. No 
other servic^ or activity accounf^^d 
for as much as of these ^ 
regular session expenditures.^ 
It seems apparent, since the 
three activities of English/ 
Reading, Mathematics and' Preschool 
account for a total of 95.6% 
of the Title I activity/ service 
expenditures ^or the regular 
session, that the Title I 
programming emphasis in Georgia ^ ; 
during 1973-74 was well defined. 



GRAPH 10 

» 

Estimated Direct ExpenJlturea 
J for Activities/Services 
Regular Scission 
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GRAPH 11 illustrates expenditures 

by act±v±ty/§ervice* for the 

.sunnner session. The same three 

.areas - English/Reading, (48,0%), ^ 

Mathematics (19.1%) and Preschool 

(18.2%) - again showed thej|^ 
> 

largest percentage of expenditures , 
totaling^ 85, 3% among them. No 
other activity or services showed 
as much as 3% of expenditures, 
with the exception of Food/ * ' 
Transportation/Clothing with 
11.0% of total expenditures. 



GRAPH 12 illustrates the 
expenditure pattern for the 
regular and summer sessions. 
As is somewhat ji lctated by the 



GRAPH 11 

Estimated Direct lixpendJtures 

' for Activities/Services 
*' ^Summer Session 




GRAPH 12 

Estimated Direct Expenditures 
for Activities/Services 
Combined Sessions 



previous by-session breakdown, * 
the tortal year expenditure ^ 
picture reflects the same 
activity emphasis. Activities 
accounted for 96.2% of total 
expenditures; services for 3.8Z 
English/Bedding, accoiunted for 6:^.8% 
of Title I expenditures. Mathematics 
for 16.5% and Prescl^l for- 15.5%, 
totaling 94.8% among the three • | 
No other activity or service received as much 




as 37* of the total expendlturoA. 



Another way of looking At Title I expenditures is to consider the 
expenditure per participant, which illustrates how intensely the activities/ 
services were focused. TABLE XII ranks the seven , activities from highest to 
lowest in terms of expenditure pet participant. * * . 



TABLE XII 


^. 




) ' 

Ranking of Activities According to 
Estimated Dollar Expenditure Per participant 






■a 

, Preschool . . $501.84 
, Handicapped -w 34 8 . 14 
English/Other (Readiness) 3.05.25 
Tutorial 279.08 
English/Reading 238*67 
Vocational Education 235.35 
Mathematics 158'. 71 







Preschool activities had the highest per .pupil expenditure, $501.84 per 



^hild; activities for the handicapped ranked second highest, dropping down to 
$348.14 per child; English/Other followed with $305.25 per participant. The . 
concentration of Title I funds per participant has shown an increase for the 
past three report periods; in 1972, only six activities showed an e^fcpenditure ^ 
in excess of $100 per participant*. In 19p, all of ,the top 10 activities were 
above $100 per participant, with the' top four above $200. And in 1974, six of 
a total of seven activities were over $200 per participant, wliile the seventh 
was well over $100. The average expenditure per child across all seven activities 
was $321.78 in 1974 - more than $100 higher per child than in 1973 ($202.29). 



27 . . 
IMPACT ON ACHIEVEMENT^ * n ' ^ ' 

Due to tl\e wide range in school system size (ADA: ^45-81,802) and staff • 

> 

^sophistication among LEAs, evaluation efforts tend to vary greatly in amount 
and thoroughne&s . Some LEAs are using extensive evaluation procedures (see , 
Exemplary Programs) while others have only recently begun testing in terms of 
program development and improvement. Because of this disparity, the State 
Department of Education Evaluation Unit has assumed two functions: <tf 

1. To verify whether reported data Indicate the attainment of ^locally 

^ ^ set godls» Academic activities sucli as reading and mathematics lend 

themselves to formal pre- and post-test evaluation procedures, 
although there is great variance in types of tfests and adaijUistration 
of tests^. Services, such aa Food/Transpor tat Ion/Clothing, require 
evaluation procedures based on methods of quantification other than- 
standardized test scores, ^ , ' ' ' 

2. To tie together evaluation data from forms (see Appendix A) sent to 

♦ 

all LEAs. On these forms, LEAs indicated whether they felt a particular 
- acfciyity or service had met Its stated objectives. Each, activity 
and service was rated on a four-point scale — "unsuccessful," 
"somewhat BUfccessful,** "successful,** and "very .successful,** — 
according to the degree to which the local system felt the activity, 
or service had met its stated objective* The responses were coded 
from 1 to' 4, with 4 representing the highest degree 6>f locally perceived 
success, "very successful;** 3 representing "successful;*' 2 representing 

**dbmewhat successful;** and 1 representing ''unsuccessful, ** 
As Georgia moves toward inore integrated statewide testing procedures, the 
Department of Education will Increase its emphasis on the first function 
mentioned above. The current report, , however, focuses primarily on the second. 
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TABLE XIII Indicates the number of activities, number of participants, Title 1 
funds e:q)ended and funds expended per participant, corresponding to each of 
the leveXg of success f or ^all Title I activities and services in 1973-19-74. 







TABLE XIII 








Average' Expenditure Per Participant, 






All Act^Ufilties and Services Combined 
* 




Success 


Number of 


NumBer of 


Funds 


Average Funds 


Level 


Activities 


Participants 


Expended 


^er Participant 


1 


2 


. . . ''s 

23,959 


$ 49 


$ 9.80 


2 


58 


4,408,113 


183.99 - 


3 


305 


92,96& 


20,084,120 


- 216.04 


A 


. 318 


107, 90Z 


11,955,045 


• , 129.33 • 


' TOTAL 


683 

r • 


224,832 


$38,447,327 


* $171,00 



This table indicates that 623 of 683 activities/services (91.2%) were 
considered either successful or very successful. The corresponding pupil 
participation figures, 200,866 of 224,832 (89.33?5^, and fund expenditures, 
$34,039,167 of $38,447,327, show general LEA satisfaction with the manner 
in which the large majority (88.5%) of Title I fui^ds were used. 



^IAlBLE XIV • • ' 




Expenditures by Achievement Levels, FY 


73 - FY 74 




1973-74 


Achievement i and 2 $ 73.40 
. , Achievement 3 and 4 >122.98 


$ 96.90 
$172.69 



This table indicates that while success levers 1 and 2 Ind 3 and 4 
showed an Increase in expenditures from 1973 to 1974, the hlgt^ef success levels 
(3 and 4) reflected a greater Increase. That is, there is a greater concentration 
of funds in programs rated as successful for 1973-1974. This might suggest 
that more heavily invested progr^s tend to be mor"^ successful. It is ititere^ting 
.0 rioce t.'idt die average expenditure pet pupil wa^$96.90 for levels 1 and C 



\ 

combined - a difference of $75.79. There may well -be a real difference in the' 

relatively small success of" the "1" and "2". level programs compared to the 

higher success of the "3" and "4" level programs that spending more money ♦ 

could affecf. ^ ^ , 

The way in which the money might have been spent — for example, in-service 

training, higher teacher salaries, materials- or enrichment experiences — is 

not evident in the data in the preceding tables, nor are records submitted 

to the SEA which permit a precise analysis of those major inputs into the 

scliool experience of disadvantaged students. A more detailed analysis, 

looking first at specific activity/service categories, then at specific 

objective types for these activities/services might be helpful, ^Therefore, 

the-^ollowtng tables provide an analysis of selected activities/services 

followed by an analysis of the objectives that were set for th^ various ' ^ 

programs ,in Georgia in 1973-74. 

\ 

" ^TABLE XV indicates by success level the number of activities, number of 
participants, Title I funds expended and funds expended per participant for 
English/Reading. 



1 




TABLE XV 






Activities, Farticipants and Expenditures 






Eng] ish/Reading 




Success 


Number of 


Number of Funds 


Average Funds 


Level 


Activities 


Participants Expended 


per Participant ' 


1 




$ 


$ 


2 


29 


16,272 3,156,410 


193.98 


3 


123 


54,117 13,963,669 


258.03 


' 4^ 


71 


30.782 7.026.687 


228.27 


Total 


223 


- 101,171 $24,146,766 


$238.67 


English/Reading activities received a major e^pphasis 


in Georgia during 


1973-74. For 


that reason. 


LEA perceptions of the success- of these activities 



are of particular importance. 
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Of 233 activities, 194 (87.0%) serving 84,899 of 101,171 participant^ 
(83.9%) were perceived to b e either "successful " or "very successful" by uBt^s. 
In general, lilgher expendtturee per participant coordinated with highei levela^ 

of succesa were typical of the Title I program as a whole, though not neceafiarlly 
of each of Its components. However, this is not the case for English/Reading ,^ 
since the highest expenditures per participant were reported for the "successful" 
(Level 3) activities, rather than for the 'Very successful" (level A) activities. 

This possibly could a result of over ambitious goals set by local systems 
for .gains in t]ie English/Reading area. That is, upon evaluation, activities that 
were heavily funded did not show the anticipated gains, and were therefore 
perceived at a lower success level. 

There were only two activities In the area of English that were not Reading. 

Both of thfese were perceived to^be "successful." These two English/Readiness 

activit ies served 165 participants at fin expen diture of $50,175. 

TABLE XVI provides infoi;taation related to Title I-financed Mathematics 



activities in Georgia. 



/ 







TABLE XVI 








Activities, Particlpantq and Expenditures ' 




• 


Mathetnatlcs 


V 




' Success . 


Number ;of 


NuQber xjf 


Funds 


Average Fund$ 


Level 


'Activities 


Participants 


Expended 


per Participant 


1 






$ 


$: - 


2 


' 21 


6,997 


1,117,806 


159.76 


3 


• . 71 


20,591 


3,208,026 


155.80 


4 


34 


12.299- 


2.004.567 


162.99 


Total 


126 


39,887 

» 


$6,330,399 


$158.71 




-4 
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126 activities, 105.(83.3%) were rated at ^he "3** or success level. 
Of 39,887 parti ipants, 32,890 (82.5%) were involved in these 105 activities. 
Of $6,330,399 expended, $5,212,593 (82.3%) was directed into these successful 
activities. The funds-per-partlcipant data show a slightly higher expenditure 
for higher success level. , '/ 
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* TABLE XVII contains Information related^ to the sucQess level ofPreachool 
activities ♦ 



' TABLE XVII . 
Activities, Participants, and Expenditures 
Preschool 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities 'Participants Expended per Participant 



2 ' ^ 2 . 60 42,415 706^92 

3 32 3,836 2,158,133 562.60 
^ -ii 7.976 3>757>184> ^ 471.06 

Total 100 11,872 $5,957,732. $501.83 



^ None of the 100 Preschool activities were perceived as being "unsuccessful." 
Of these 100, 98 (98%) were rated at th^ "3" or "A" success level, with only 2 
^ rated as only "somewhat successful." ,kt 11,872 paMicipants, 11,812 (99.5%) 
were involved Iti these $uccessful a^'^vities, accounting for $5,915,317 
(99. 3Z) of the $5,957,732 expended. The funds-per-participant data is unexpected, 
in that it shows activities c(\st^ng more were rated. as- less- sticcifissful. The 
extremely Vtnal 1 sample gt" the *^Bomew1tat successful" level is a factor here. However 

there is a yignificant difference at the "successful" and "Very successful" levels, 

\, ' * . ' ^ - 

where the saii^p^ies are much larger. * , • 

Perhaps a (nore important issue is the relatively high cost-per-participant 

for" Preschool activities overall, which was the highest of all activities/ ^ . 

services during 1973-74. (Preschool: . $501.83; English/Readinfel' $238.67; 

Mathematics: $1-58. 71>> As is indicated in Table XVIII,' Preschool activities 

f V 

t ^ 

were also viewed as one of the most successful of all activities, thus reinforcing 
the general notion that higher levels of ' perceived success are generally nOatcd 
to higher expenditures per participant. 
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TABLE XVIII shows the ranking of activities and services according to 
, perceived success level. ' . - 



TABLE XVIII 

; Activities/Services Ranked According 
•to Local Perception of Suceiss 



Activity /Service 




Average Achievement 
■ /Level 



Number of 
Activities 



Media 
L^tary ■ 

Food/Transportation/Clothing 
Preschool ' 
Health Services 

Speech Therapy 
Vocational Education 
Social Work 
Tutorial 
English/Reading 
Mathematics 

English /Other (Readiness) 
Handicapped ' 



/ 



4.000 
3.666 
3.659 
3.640 
3.526 
3.500 
3.500 
3.500 
3.200 
3.188 
3.103 
3. GOO 
3.OO0' 



1 
3 

135 

IDO- 
76 
4 

: 2 

2 
5 

223 
126 

2 
4 



The top th^ee areas in terms of perceived success are all services, rather 

than activities. The first activity that appears is Preschool, ranked fourth 

' . ^ / 

in terms of success. The next ranked activity is Vocational Education in seventh 



place. It rs interesting to note that English/Reading activities^ which / 
received strong emphasia, are number 10 in the ranking of 13. This may 'be due 
more to over-ambitious goal setting for severely .disadvantaged participants 
than to sub-par instructional effort. As school systems increase the usV of 
indiyicTualized instruction and formative ^evaluation methods, more specif lC| 
achievable go^ls will more likely be ^et. 
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In addition to success level, cost per participant is significant to 
consider. Table XIX ranks activities and services according to th^ least 
cost per participant at the highest success level* 











.TA3LE XIX 




* 

Activities and Services Ranked According to 


Expenditures per Participant at the 






Success hevfil 








Number of 




Expenditure 


Participants 


Activity/Service 


per Participant 


Served 


Library 


$ 12.39 


927 


Health Services 


13.49 


23,196 , 


, Media 


14.49 


1,365 


Food/Transportation/Clothing 


^1.23 


30,833 


Social Work 


49.91 


160. 


Speeph Therapy 


94.57 


164 , 


Ma thetnatics 


162.99 


.12,299 


English/Reading 


228.27 


30,782 


Vocational Education 


272.80 


45 


Preschool* 


4.71. Q6 _ 


' . 7^976 _ 


Tutorial 


852.24 


. 155 



The Library service was the least expensive at the highest 6u9<iess level. 
This low cost per participant may be related to the fact that one /Librarian 
may have a much la'r^er group of st^ud^nts who benefit from his/her/ services than 
a teacher may hav'e in a class of n(5t;mal size. ^ ^fj^ 

The entire list can be broken dowh into two distinct groups: the top 
half of the list Qeast expensive) are all services, while the bottom half 
(relatively more expensive) are all activities. ^One exception is the Tutorial 
service , which ±b, ranked as most expensive of the entire group at the "4** 
.success ievel. This clear cut distinction between activities and'' services 
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may be due to the real necessity of spending more money in order to obtain 
better results in those academic activities i^n which participants are mea^rably 
far below national norms. The data in Table XIX are probably more indicative 
of the severity of the disadvantaged problem in academic areas and the expense 
involved in alleviating it, rather than being indicative of efficiency of 
expenditure^ as a rather-^superf icial cost-benefit analysis mlglit show. 
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Analysis of Objectives 



Another vay to view the Impact made by Title I on achievement is to consider 
the types of objectives stated for the Various activities and services • These 
Objective types cut across activity/ service lines. For example, objectl^^^s 
related to skill Improvement deal primarily with increasing n participant* a 
level of expertise.. in performing certain subject matter-related t^ks. Object I V(» 
pertainltig to participants' attitudes, habits and problems are related primarily 
to the affective domain. Objectives dealing with knowledge/information are 
concerned with the transmission of facts. Altogether, there are seven categories 
of objectives: Skill improvement, preparation/readiness, involvement/interest, 
attitudes/habits/problems, physical health defects/needs, supplementary/ 
f^nrichment and knowledge/ information. 

Each LEA is required to state at least one behavioral objective for a 
particular activity. For purposes of statistical analysis, the major objectives, 
one for each activity, were then grouped into the. seven broad categories. The 
categories into whiqh the greater number of objective types fell were analyzed 
according to the previously employed success leVel format* 

TABLE^^ contains the information summajCy for the Skill Improvement 
objectives-^ * ' 







TABLE XX 








Activities, Participants and Expenditures 








Skill Improvement 






Number of 








Success 


Activities 


Number of 


Funds 


Av*>rfijF»'* Funds ^ > 


Level 


(Objectives) 


Participants 


Expended 


per- Participant" 


\i 


< 




$ 


$ 


2 • 


52 


23,499 


4,350/900 


1.85.15 


3 


197 


75,038 


17.169.312 


228.8] 


4 


107 • 


43.412 


9.167.461 


211.17 • 


TOTAL 


1 


141,949 


$30,687,673 


$216.19 
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Of 356 such objectives, 304^ (85.4%) were rated at .the "3" or succchk level. 
Of 141,949 particpantSj 118,450 (83.4%) were^involved In xlicBe 304 objocl Lvch.' 
Of §30,687,673 expended, $26,336,773 ^85. 8%) was dircQted toward the attalxmicnl 
of these objectives at the "3" and '^4'* success levels. 

"VaSLE XXI contains the Information spmmary for the Preparation/Readiness^ 
objectives. . . ' 





TABLE XXI 

Activities, Participants and Expenditures 
Preparation /Readiness 




Suq^cess 
Level 


Number of 
Activities 
(Objectives) 


Number of Funds 
Par 1 1 c Ip an t s Expended 


Average Funds 
per Participant 


1 
2 
3 
4 

TOTAL 


2 
35 
67 
104 


-r $ 

60 '42,415 
4,599 ' 2,376,860 
7.890 3.753.524 • 
12,549 .$6,172,799 


$ 

706.92 
516.82 
475.73 
$491.90 



Of 104 such pbjectlves, 102 (98.0%) were rated 4e the "3" px "4" success level. 
♦ Of 12,549 participants, 12,489 <99.5%) were involved in these 102 objectives." 
Of $6,172,799 expended, $6,130,384 (99.3%) was directed toward the successful 
attainment of thes€ objectives. 
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TABLE XXII shows the success rating for the Knowledge /Information objectives. 







TABLE XXII 




* 




Activities, Participants and Expenditures 








Knowledge/ Information ^ 




■ 


Number of 


< 






Success 


^ Activities 


Number of 


Funds 


Average Funds 


Level 


(Obj ectives) 


Participants 


Expended 


per Participant 


1 




" i 




■ $ . 


2 . 










3 


1 


219 


1,757 




4 


' 2 


. ' , 927 


11.484 




TOTAL 


3 


1,146 


$13,241 


$11.55 



There were only three objectives in this category, two of which were rated at 

the "4" level^ one at the "3/* fherefore, 100.0% 6f the objectives In this 

ft 

category w6re rated as successful. All of the participants (1,146) and all of 
the funds expended ($13,24i) in this category were involved In objectives 
de^ed successful* 

I TABLE XXIII contains the information summary for objectives in the Attitudes/ 
JWfits/Prpblems category. 



' TABLE XXIIl 

Activities, Participants and Expenditures 

Attitudes/Habits/Probleitts 



• ^ J^ximber of 

Success Activities Number of Funds Average Funds 

Levef ^ (Objectives) Participants Expended per Particlp/jnt 

.1 . " - ^ - $ - $* - 

2 3 . ^ 186 ^6.582 35.39 

.,3 41 7,085 ^266,521 37.62 

4 _92 31,491 668^903 21.24 

TOTALS 136 38 , 702 $942 , 006 $ 24 . 30 
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Of 136 such objectivism. 133 (97.8%) were rated at the "S'^or "4" success 
level. Of 38,762 participants, 38,576 (99.5%) were involved in these objectives, 
Of a total or $942,006, $935,424 (99.3%) was expended on objectives at the 
"3" and "4" success levels. 

TABLE XXiy show6^the success level for objectives ^-n the Physical Health 
Defects/Needs categ ory. ^ 



TABLE XXIV < 
Activities, Participants and Expenditures 
Physical Health Defects/Needs^ 



Success 
Level 



Number of 
Activities 
(Objectives) 



Number of 
Participants 



Ftands 
Expended 



Average Funds. 
per Participant 



1 

. 2 
3 
4 

TOTAL- 



2 

1 
29 
47 
79 



5 
214 
5,600 
22.431 
28,250 



$ 49 
8^216 
144,505 
317.694. 

$470,464- 



$ 9.80 
38.39 
25.80 
14.16 

$16.65 



There were 79 activities in this category, 76 (96.2%) of which were 
.-rated successful. Of 28,250 participants, 28,031 C99.2%) were involved in these 

objectives. Of a total of $470,464 S462 IQQ roft 7y\ , 

s>wz,iyy ty«.2>4} was expended on these 

successful objectives. , . 

TABLE XXV contains the informatiotr summary for the Supplementary Classroom . 
Experiences/Enrichment objectives. . 



s 


V 


• TABLE XXV _ ' ' 
Activities, PartJLciparrts and Expenditure's, 
Supplementary Classroom Experiences/Enrichment 




Success 
Level • 


Number of 
Activities 
(Objectives^ 


Number of 
Participants 


Funds Average Funds 
Expended' per Participant 




— 1 






$ - • $ -•• 




2 
3 

.TOTAL 


1 

• 2 

3 ' 


305 

1.706 
2,011 


98,54B 323.11 

23.703. 13.89 
$122,251 , $ 60.79 
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Table XXV /indicates that 100% of the objectives in this category (a 
total of threejf were rated at the "3" or "4" success level. By t;he same token, 
. l6oX of both participants (2,01.1) and funds expended ($122,251) were involved 
in these successful objectives. 

The follpwing^ables^sujnmarize information related to obj^ives, Tliey ^ 



focus on two /aspects:^ the degree of success and least cofet per participant at 
the highest success, level. 





TABLE XXVI 


4 




Objective 


Types Ranked According 




• to Local Perception of 


Success 








Number of Activities » 




Objective Type 


Success Level 


(Objectives) 




Supplementary Classroom. 




V 




Experiences 


3.666 , 


3 




Kn owl edge / Infer mat ion 


3.666 


3 




Attitudes/Kabits/ 


'3.654 


\ 




Problems 


136- 




Preparation/Readiness 


3.625 


104 




Physical Health Defects/ 








Needs 


3.531 


79 




Involvement/interest 


3^M - 


2 




Skili Improvement 


. 3.15^ 


356 





Table XXVI indicates that objectives related to Supplementary Classroom 

Experience/Enrichment and Knowledge/Information were ranked^highest among the 

objective types according to the four-point scale elfiployed. Of the activities 

funded by Title I, apparently LEAs were most pleased with those related to these 

« 

two objective types, though only slightly more bo than with the next ranked 
objective types, Attitudes/Habits/Problems and Preparation/Rfcadiness. There 
is very little difference ii> LEA perception of success among the top four 



obj^ective types listed in Table XXVI. 



V, 



Last on the list (and lowest in rank) accord^lng to succesK level vcm 

• • . ...... • v 

Skill Improvement objectives. T^is is interesting to n^te since this category 

o ■ . ; ; 44 
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contains a majority of the objectives. A reason for this may bo tin* t'ncL 
that skill Improvement objectives pertained mostly to reading and mathematics, 
wfiere t,he standardiged test gain sc6res employed as an evaluation tool may not ' . 
have indicated the fulfillment of some overly-amfcitious LEA-proposed objectives. 

TABLE XXVII ranks objectives according to expenditure at the highest success 
level, from lowest to highest. 



' — J ' 


TABLE XXVII 




Objective Type Ranked According to Expenditure 


at the 


'4" Success Level 






Expenditure 


- Number of ^' 


Objective Typ^ 


per Participant 


Participants ' 


Knowledge/Information 


$ 12.39 


927. 


Suppl^nJentary Classroom 




» 


Experiences 


13.89 


i,yo6 


Physical Health Defects/ 




Needs 


14.16 


22,431 


Attitudes/Habits/ 




Problems , 


21.24 / 


31,491 


Skill Improvement 


211.17 \ 


43,412 


Involvement/ Interest 


272.80 


45 


Preparation/ Read Ines s 


475.73 


7,890 



This table indicates that the Knowledge /Information category objectives were lea&t 
expensive per participant at the "4" success level. \Agajln, skill improvement 
appears low pn the list» although not last (most expensive). This fact may 
re-emphasize the point that ift order to atti^n higher levels of success In 

academic ateas with disadvantaged students, greater levels of financial 

* 

effort are necessary. t 

The 'most expensive objective type was Prepatation/Readiness which is 
related to Preschool Activities*' Ihis /is to be expected, since in many systems, t 
that select Preschool. activities. Title. I funds bear the entire financial Burden. , 
for these activities'. . In maxiy caseS,\no' Preschool progrant prevlously exisited, 
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. . ■ 4.1 

i 

80 that the expense Inclydes the setting up as well an the oprratlon ol ilu* 
pragr^m. In addition, the cost of transporting pupils for TroKchool nrtlvlll<-!: 
added -significantly tto the per participant expenditure' for this act.ivity. 
Most programs oper^ited during the summer which 1) necessitated transportation ^ 
beyond ^normal school year use, and 2) meant increased costs in keeping buildings 
< open and staffed that were normally closfed during this period • 

Activities related 'to this objective type were also preceived as highly 

* > 

successful by LtAs, with 98% rated at the "3" and "4" success lev.els. This 
would t^ad to strengthen the view that in general, more highl:? successful 
programs are more expen^sive. 
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Other Facets 



Title I monies financed in-service training programs for a number of 
.personnel during 1973-74. Table XXVIII ..shows the average hours of training 
for school personnel for both the regular and summer sessions. 



TABLE XXVIII 

Average Hours of Title. I-funded In-Service 
Training for all Personnel 



Category 



Regular Session 

Average Number of 
Number Training Hours 



Summer Session 

Average Number of 
Number Training, Hours 



ClasarooB Teacher 1,462 
Teacher Aide 1,747 
Other • 184 

Total 9,393 



49.5 
54.3 
53.9 
52.9 



782 
641 
63 



27.7 
51.0 
15.1 
,37.2 



This table indicates that 3,393 participants were ijivolved in regular session 
in-seryice training and 1,486 participants were involved in summer session ^ 
trainingr, a total of 4,879 during 1973-74. , . • 

A variety of types of non-LEA. personnel were involved in conducting training 
programs, ^ncluding Title I area consultants. State Department of Education 
consultants,, and faculty members from colleges and universities. 

Content of the in-service training programs included training in the uho^ 
of an^io-visual equipment, in fol\ow-up reading techniques and in the use of 
various evaluation techniques*. Ojther in-service sessions dealt with school/ 
conaminity problems and teach^ng^he culturally disadvantaged < 
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Non-LEA personnel (community volunteers) playod a nlgnJIlcnnt rolo tn 
Title I activities* Table XXIX indicates "the kind of volunteer personnel involved 
in both the regular and summer sessions* 



1? 




TABLE XXIX 










Volunteer Involvement inr Title I Activities 










Regular Session 










Rdle 


Parents 


Other Adults , 


Youth 


- Total 




Advise 


. 2,215 


760 




38 


3,013 




Plan 


1,564 


825 




118. 


2,507 




Perform 


1,507 


594 




305 » 


2,406 




Evaluate 


2,219 


969 




1.548 


4.736 




. Total 


7,505 


3,148 




2,009 


12,662 








Suinnier Session 










Advise 


. 462 


165 




30 


657 




Plan 


, 324 


132 




, 26 


482 




Perform 


156 


117 




49 ' 


322 




Evaluate 


901 


202 




31 


1.134 




Total 


1,843 


.616 




136 


2 ,.595 




Total, Both 














Sessions * 




9,348 


3,764 




2,145 


•15,257 


^ — 
















Many volunteers were 


Involved 


in more than one 


role; 


that Is, 


frcquciilly the 





same individual would particip*at^ in both planning and evaluating 



ii ctrtaln 



activity. Thus, the grand total, 15,257, of all volunteers in b 



best viewed^as a "participation unit" total rather than as a count of Incl iv Iduattn . 
Nevertheless, it Is evident that an attempt was made by ]JAb to fulfill the Intent- 
of the law in terms of involving community volunteers in mahy phases of Title I 
Activities. 
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State^ Management* Information 



The administrative arm of Title I In Georgia functions within the Division 
of Compensatory Education of the Office of Instructional Services of the State 
Department of Education. The administrative unit consists of a director, one 
statewide consultant for programs operated by state agencies, one statewide 
education 'consultant for review and approval of project proposals and eight area 
^consultants . , ■ 

Other Department of Education personnel function in a supportive role. The 
Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation provides an evaluator to compile 
the statewide evaluation^eport;, and provide technical assistance to LEAs in terms 
of workshops on evaluation techniques. The Division of Curriculum Development 
and Pupil Personnel .Services provides the services of consultants in Reading and 
Migrant Education*, The Financial Review Unit supplies personnel who review 
local financial records of Title I expenditures in relation to what was approved 
in the project applications. The efforts of these state department personnel 
reflected the degree of SEA technical support for Title I in 1973-74. 

The process by which programs are approved is as follows. LEAs prepare 
program applications containing a statement of ne^ds, a description of the 
specdLfic steps to be undertaken to meet those needs, and a cost estipiate for 

/ • ^ 

those steps. Such applications are first reviewed by an area consultant, who 




may either reject the application outright, return it to the applicant for 



modification pursuant to later acceptance, or forward acccpLabJi* appl Ic/it loiih to 




so that ciompliance with Title I guidelines and regulations ^re assured. 



»• 



Project applications may be re-submitted following such modification. 
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In addition to their function of preliminary inspection of LEA program 

I 

applications, the area consultants monitor ongoing project actlvitleH, , Thoir 
mQnitoring role involves such aspects as checking comparability and nscertalnlng 
whether LEAs are in fact spending Title I in*^ accordance with the approved 
project applications. During the .1972-73 school year, a monitoring checklist was 
developed by the administrative and evaluation staffs for use by area consultants 
to facilitate monitoring efforts. Previous reports had been in narrative form. 
This checklist '(revised) was again employed in 1973-74, A copy is" provided 
in the Appendix • 



/ 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 

Each year, in the process of evaluating Title I programs^ certain 
programs emerge as deserving of mention because they have developed 
innovative^..* successful approaches. The following programs have in 
coznaon their dedication to making education work for children* In 
most caseSy the spark for the idea ^Yiizh, set the program in motion was 
generated by a few' people within the school district. It is\^o the 
. credit of the administrators involved that these ideas came to the. 
surface and were manifested. 

As is characteristic of this year's Title I programs in general, 
basic , skills and early childhood have been emphasized in t]iie exemplary 
programs. 

Union County's primary mathematics program used the "meaning theory' 
method of instruction with 20 first grade students. The primary focus 
was on bringing the student's own experience to bear on mathematical 
problems. Further emphasis was placed on diagnosing readiness of 
Students. 

Chatham County developed a tutorial program for students 
residing, in institutions for the neglected^ who needed help with 
reading » mathematics and homework. They successfully addressed 
themselves to problems of motivation in tutorial sessions and 
yindividualizati'on of instruction, luheir evaluation focused on grade 
change rather than static reporting of grades. 
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The Norris Junior High School Reading/English Rotation Project 
was conducted in McDuf fie County to raise the reading and language 
level of students scoring in the lower 20%. The program involved identi 
fication of children having Specific characteristics which make traditlo; 
teaching methods ^nef fectlve. Then children were grouped in small 
groups with a more variable schedule using individualized instruction 
Evaltiation was formative in that it allowed teachers to keep a close 
watch over daily progress and to adjust teaching methods to the ./ 
rate of progress. 

Lee County 8 preschool program followed the procedure 
of isolating specific perfonaatice''^oQ*ectives for the children and 
evaluating the project on the basis of the achievement of those 
object ives# .'"^^ ^ 

r 

The Rockdale County reading project utilized cameras and tape ^ 
recorders for the purpose of increasing communication between the 
classroom and the home. As an extension of the language - experience 
approach, the use of cameras and tape recorders encouraged the 
acceptance of the home life of the student as acceptable subject 
matter for reading. . / 

Gtady County developed a two-pronged approach to reading which 
used both' a tutorial program and a reading laboratory* 

Muscogee County developed a summer tutorial project utilizing 
individualized reading and mathematics materials and intensive small 
group experiences. 
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Exemplary Programs 



Location: Union County 



Activity: 
Term: 

No. Participahts: 
Expenditure: 
Grade: , 
Age: 



Primary Mathematics 

1973-74 

20 

$6,1^0 ' 
1 

6 and J-v* 



School Personnel: 1. 1 certified elementary teacher who also. taught 

a Title I Reading class half-time 
• 2. 1 aide with teaching experience 



:iie: 



Main ObjectiA^e: To show that 20 first grade students tested by Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests and determined to be mentally and socially immature could achieve 

^X!*^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ appropriate readiness materials and Lhi- "meaning of 

theory" method of instruction was used. This achievement wa.s to be accomplished 
after nine motfths of intensified instruction. 

Discussion : Readiness depends. upon the experience which the children have 
Jiad, the inter^ts which 'they have .developed, and the maturity levels which they 
■ have attained. It would be futile to proceed with the systematic development of 
an arithmetic topic if the, children lacked the general experience background which 
is required for an .understanding of the topic at band. It would be equally 
futile if the children lacked the background of arithmetical experience which ' - • 
must precede the new topics. However, no combination of experiences will make 
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a child ready for a learning opportunity if his jaentA maturity is below that 

required for effective learning. Tl,e assumption of this project was that ' 

many of -the failures in the first grade were due to the teachers^ failure. 

to. recognize and a ppreciate the imp ortance of readiness. 

All children in the program were tested by standardized tests and determined 

to be rea'dy to Ijeam mathematics before any formal instruction was undertaken. 

Any child showing immaturity - lack of readiness to learn - at the beginning of the 

term was given appropriate readiness training until he was ready to profit from 

- f 
formal. instruct ion • - 

' / • / 

Statement of belief . ' . 

1. Students must be mature 'enough mentally a^d socially (ready) to learn 
math as well as ready to learn reading, 

2i The. "readiness" to learn mathematics can be developed and speeded 
up by teachers using appropriate methods and materials. 

3* Teaching mathematics should be apprd^ched as a system of thought,,- 
a rationale, rather than a set o| arbitrary rul^s to be mechanically applied, i,^ 

4. Emphasis must be placed on an understanding of the number •system before 
the drill theory is effective.* . 

5. Concrete materials such as visual aids, diagrams, charts, ^markers 
and other materials should be used. . . * 

6. ^The "meaning theory" prx)duc^s better resjilts than the "incidental 
learning" or the "dr theory" methods of teaching. 

Methods Used ' • K \ 

* 1. Emphasis' was placed on understanding of numbers and the processes 
... ^ - ' ' ' i ' ^ 

with itumbers versus the earlier emphasis on rote learning. " 
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2. Concrete materials followed by diagrams* and Illustrations, to lead 
*• • • • 

to conclusions, were used* ^ , — • 

' 3, Activities were, planned to stimulate interest because they show 
usefulness* ^* 

* A^.. Activities wer^ designed to show the student why as well as how. % 
V 5. All activities were planned to meet the needs of the Individual 
student on his dwn level and presented at his individual rate. 

J5, Practice experiences replaced the older "drill" sessions and were 
used to perfect techniques and maintadn skills* 

' \ , ' 

^ '1. Mathematical games and puzzle^ were used very effectively* 

Results 

' Tests Used ' • 

Pre-Testf Metropolitan Achievement Form A ' 
Post-Test: Metropolitan Achievement Form F . • 



jPre-Test Data: 



Form given Metropolitan Achievement Form A 

Date^iven October, 1973 

. Number of students 20 

Average Raw Score 17^ 

Number students below 25% percentile 19 

Number students 26-50% percentile 1 

Number students 51-75%. percentile 0 

^Number students 76-99% percentile 0 



Post-Test Data: 

Form given ^ Metropolitan, Achievement Form F 

Date given • - May, 1974 

Number of students * ^ ZO 

Average Raw Score x 37 

Number students below 25% percentile 5 

Number students 26-50% percentile ' 7 

^ Number students 51-75% percentile 6 

' Number students 76-99% percentile 2 



The standardized test scores used to determine percentile rank as shown in pre- 

test data and post-test data are based on- a national sample. 

Xhe expected ''Average" gain was o\^9 in a nine-month program • The objective 

of the activity was to bring the students up to grade level of performance. 

Oct. 1973 May, 1974 

No. students » Pre-test . Post-test Gain 

20 0.1 1.1 1,0 

It is evident from the above standardized test scores that slightly 
higher than average results were obtained^ This is very significant in view 
of the fact that the majority of these gtnid^nts were not determined ready to % 
learn arithmetic in September and had to undergo thorough readiness programs^ 
before formal instruction began. - 



Recommen^atxions' and Plans for 1974-75 term 

Th6 .program was extremely successful but such a Title I activity ^ is not 

r 

planned next year. It was assumed that similar results could be accomplished 

by the regular classroom teacher who u«ed the "meaning theory" and individualized 

instruction at the primary level. 

Instead, it is planned to, usje a mathematics diagnostic specialist, who 
will take individual and small groups from the regular classggpm-s diagnose 
individual mathematical learning problems, give intensified remedial instruction 
and return the student to the regular classroom when difficulties h^ave been 
overcome. 
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Location: Chatham County 

Activity: Institutional Tutorial 

Term: 1973-74 regular session 

iParticipants : 97 in grades 4-12 

Entitlement: $10,681 

School Personnel: 6 teachera ^ 1 part-time supervisor 

Description of Participants ^ . 

This program was planned for students residing in institutions for the 
neglected who needed help with reading, mathematics and homework. The teachers 
made every effort to relate the tutorial work to school ass'ignments. 
Students residing in the institutions participated in this voluntary activity* 

Objectives _ 

The primary thrust of the Title I Institutional Tutorial Program since ' 
its beginning has been^to provide tutoring in homework subjects and reinforcement 
in the basic reading and mathematics ski^^s for the children residing" in 
institutions. The objectives of this tutoring program were (1) to Improve 
students* performance -in the classroom and (2) to Improve and maintain 
students* grades in regular school. ^ 

Staff • ^ 

Six regular classroom teachers were employed to work in the Mr/'J-^/A' 
program. One supervisjor, who worked one hotir an evening, was cmplo3owl ic» 
give assistance to the teachers. Prl.or to the^tutorlal, sessions the teachcrw 
were involved in a program of in-service training. During these training 
sessions, the general philosophy of tutoring was stressed, the proper 
use of the materials for remedial vork was demonstrated and the objectives 
of the program were discussed. • 
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Methods ^ \ 

> ■> 

The methods used for ^instructional purposes varied" as weaknesses 
became apparent. Many of the students were on a reading level far below 
■ their actual grade placement. Informal reading inventories were administered 
to.many of the students to determine placement in material suitable for them. 

Weaknesses in arithmetic computation and concepts as well as in the 
application of these skills were evident. Explanation, drill and practice 
were needed in this area. Many students lacked knowledge of work study 
skills, and the need fir practice in dictionary and reference skills was ^ 
apparent.. Teachers used a part of the evening session to teach these 
skills. 

In. order to keep students interested in attending the sessions, • 
methods had to be provided that would hold their interest, motivate them 
land inspire them to achieve. Small groups were designed for reading and:mathe 
aatics instruction with each group working on the level, at which the members 
could make progress and achieve a measure of success. The. students, wer 4 
placed in these small groups accqj-kng- to .grade l^sls a'hii/or according . ' 

•to similarity of askgnipents., I. Iiidividyalized 1 instruction i^^^ • . 

'part of the Tutorial," Program, ■ This; ±n^ivpcti<>n is In Jtea^ ^^A^ /. 
student sh<rt78 fche.gre^sv'neefahd in' the a.reas, in which -.his ri^ulat ' • V 
teach^): had indicated;„he nfeeded as^ista'hce. :. * . ■ -V 

■4 ^ ^"^f^ fa9tor/pf 4ie ^orifel prplgranv was^ the qp^ qpnaiinicatl^ /, f' 

•bet^^en'the cl-^ss^oom tocher ^nf" the tutorial. tlich^r " •iii.:ord^^^^^ unfl'erstahd 
the student's ieeds ^nd' v^feakniks.^d to pl^n'wbrk to.meet./teii^. nleds. ■ 

C&nfe^ence^Merf alsc^ hell^with^e kudext^ hoo^ mother an^i.lth;o^her 

Iristiti^tional st^ff niembferg to report jyrogris ' artd' to is^ , 
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Stuctent conferences are. also an Important part of the institutional * 
tutorial program'. These conf'e^^cee concern progress, teats and Instruction,. 
The conferences help .the student to gain Insight itito his problems' and\o • 
encouirag'fe him to try to solve thek. 

It was evident that .if' these students were to continue to at;tend.. 
sessions an4 to strive to. achieve; something .had to fee provided "that would . 
stimulate that desire for aQhievement. For ^atnple,' reading atidxa^ithliretic 
were*^ombined into a single jLesson on^sea^shell jjetwelry. A' stpry:' from 
Reader's Digest Skill Builders on this subject and a .'mathematics lesson on* 
multiplication and ^di^siori of shells, folipwed ^7 the making of sh^ll . ' 
jewelry, .accomplished' more than a week of instnxction might have". Another 
dtory on^patchwork quilts from the*. same Source led to a learning experience, 
in which mea^suremejats and fractjlons figured In t)te making of email patchwork 
.pillows • , * s . *^ 1" ' - w . ' 

The teachers in this program encouraged and praised neatness and the - 

* practice of. legible- handwriting as well as correct 'spelling in all classroom 

. ' » ^ , < ' \' 

atrelvitl^p.. in. Homework and in letter* writing, betters w^re written to 
.??>lativ^. an^-ft^ien^ jjjdged f or clarlty-tJf thpught^ neatness, spelling 

'• and^lmn^^itiiig;,,.^ Utlti^rs \jwe 'placed oh dlsp.Uy and later mailed. 



devising their 



formed! from - 



.:, V.'^ 'f : ,Banel6 ot .^ttidentis'^y^ere .4pl4cM^~l;o 'tia^; theii:^'! opl-W^ 

; .the^ir- r^k^ing 96rtain* s>J^tidha::'f; K'a^ona^^F-.'^hi'is' .type ' encouraged the 
• ■'' r"'- ■ -.'-v.'.- ■■■*■^ °'<ir- "'-'='«fe' 'i- • ;1 •. 5 '- -* " • " ■ •■ ' 

•■ r Boys and ffifls 'C^-'rea^;,li^dep^^ti-^^^^^^ provide^ actlvlL Jee 

■ that were; gea^(4^;t6 arouaef ctf^^ beyond 
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A'^^S'^^^^^ intepi&i^ts already developed. These activities tended to cause the 
.child.'to use his mental f^cujties^i to develop hJis creative ability, and to 
dev'&ii^p bet^feer wferk habits an<i. skills. Concurrently, such activities also 
helpeti the rchilialren to Hevelop K ^ih;^lesome attitude toward the total program. 



. , / ,A r^6cor<| was kept, of . feaeh stiSdentiij^.iis peirf armance in spe 
•and an analysts vaWr^ja^ aj: the^^d^;<^|rt,ie^^ reporting ^period • In order for 

a comparison *j;>f repott i^Car^ji' gtacfes;itp^r report period a-^-' 

repd'r^ , period to be inc.luiJed.^ . ^tu^^pt;^ enrolled in the 




cific subjects 

•and an analysts vaWr^ja^ aj: the^^a^;<Jrt,eacK reporting "po 

period and the previous 
institution's 
grading period* 
with change 

KatheY thatC- actual' letter gifsfdj^d ,i^ich'''^^^^^ Hx instance, 

if a student's grade/x>hme~^^^^ re|?:i^t;,'^the^^^ and 

directlaii of ^ change .v^^ . t^.^[ r^tlier , feheVgr.^<ife' . of:^;:*|t'*. X^. as; such . 
/ Theregi5re, .fot/ the ' total gxdup, ;^ttaiVsiB was 4bfte ii|idi^ittgVt»<J^ of 

students who4i& grades ixi; Et^feMsn'.J^t: i^^jadingi An',m$ij(rheji^ in".^Toci.vi studies 

changed. _?h0 resulta of ti|xe ^ gyM^ i^fidrtis i^eire fepst.^licpiiV&ifo^^^ ;in m|to^ 
ii>atat?ces,. wjtiile students*, shoWj^q .m. cb^^n^e. i)i,iheir r;eipo^li: ca<A gra^i,ce.:!i0^^ a 
. grad4;ig pejr&d; ihe\ p.iro^ej^sto^iar^t^aff^^^ to 

. >ave^been succeA^ful i^ince i|.,is ph$r^cterlsjt;$c,J|fet:A$uc1Cd^^^^ > 
, ' , d^cr.fe^^ing 'krad6is, , StutlentS-Jwho maiintaineci ^h '*!f £'&^wp lta4i>g^p§yio<i?? ^ 
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Discussion > ' 

The evening Tutorial Program for children residing ip institutions for 
neglected and delinquent children has been a vital component of Chatham 
County's Title I Program since the provision to provide for such children was 
approved^by Congress. The Tutorial Program was designed to provide instruction 
in reading and mathematics and related subjects for students in institutions 
who are making unsatisfactory progress ih their regular classes. The program' 
provided instruction, practice and drill. It also provided experiences that \ 
enhanced the ^^Tldent's self-image, that provided success, and tljat gave guidance 
and help in homework. assignments, 

^Each institution had one or more classrooms to house the tutorial program. 
Classes were held three ^enings a week. Two hours of instruction and homework 
* guidance, were provided at each session. The program began at the end of the 
first six weeks of school and lasted for 72 sessions ending with' the fifth 
grading period. The evening tutorial activity was one of the more effective 
Title I projects. Regular teachers were employed in the evening after the 
regular teaching day. 
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Table 11 



Wide Range Achievenent Test Scores* of a Sampling of Institution 
Tutorial Partlcigants N«12 





Pre-Test 
f Mean 

4 


^ Post-Test 
Mean 

• 


Gain 


Spelling 


83 


86 


+ 3 


Mathematics 


84. 


101 


+17 


Reading 




82 


. + 6 



^Standard Scores 



< 



Based on standard 8^or\ points, it appears that participation in the tutorial 
program contributed) to gains In the three areas, as shown by Table II above. 
It was not possibl^ to establish the significance of the^e gains since the 
standard scores were designed to be used with groups homogeneous in age, while 
the sample for which scores are reported here was** compiled of students of 

» 

several ages. 
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Location: McDuffle County < 

Activity: ' Norris Junior High School Title I 

Reading/English Rotation Project 

T . I ~ " 

Term: - 1973-74 \ 

I 

Number of Participants: 120 
Expenditure: $34,905 ' 

Grades: v 7-9 i 

• ' 1 , 

School Personnel: 1 Title I Supervising reading^ teacher 

and 1 Title I , aide ^ " ; 

' ^ - * 

The Norris Junior High School, located ixio'the county seat town of . 
Tl^omson, serves all'>children in grades seven-nine in the schbol district.. 
The school hadi^an enrollment of 1,000 students, 52 percejrt>of whom are black 
•and 48 percent are white* . • ^ 

The Title I Reading/English Rotation Project, initially implemifented 
in September of 1970, had, four major ^omponents: Identification, Grouping, 
Instruction and Evaluation. The goals of this 'project were as follows. 

1# To Improve the academic performance of each participant • 

2. To assurfe that each participant becomes a functionai literate 
as soon as possible* < 

r 

3. To build^a daily 'success patter^ for each participant*^ 

The performance objectives of . the project for FY 1974 were as follows. 

1. Ninety-five percent of students participating in the Norris Junior 
High School Title I Reading /English Rotation Project will make ten 
months progress in reading as measured by the Gates -MacGinitie Reading 
T6st . 
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2. Ninety-nine percent of students will read and share with an adult at 
^ least library books tl>at have been selected on child's independent 
readiilg level and interest level as identified. ' 
, During f iscal>effrT.971, ^the initial year, the project served only 60 students 
who represented the .fiducationally disadvantaged -children with the greatest need. * 
Bepause of its success, however, the project was extended each year. During 
FY 1972, 104 students participated; in FY 1973 the project served 180 students, 
and during FY 1974, 120 students participated. Approximately 75 percent of 
project participants were black and 25 percent were white. 

In the subseqiient sections, a brief description is given of each of the 
four project components - Identification, Grouping, Instruction and Evaruatlon. 

Identification 

In September, the Gates-Ma cGinitie group reading test was administered 
to every student in grades seven through nine. All students scoring two or 
more grades below grade level were individually tested with the Basic Sign Word 
Test. As this test is administered, the teacher records, in addition to reading 
level, reading difficulties encountered by the student such a^s failure to identify 
beginning and ending consonant sounds, initial blends, vowel sounds, ending 



sounds,, syllabication, the extent of. use. of structural and phonetic analyses and 
minor speech diff iculties. In, addition to these two tests, th^ language section 
of the BRA achievement test was used. On the basis of these tests, and beginning 
in ascending order from the lowest scores, the Title 1 participants were cliosen. 
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After, the project group was selected, the supervising reading teachor 
diagnosed the individual needs and progress of participants through the 
repeated use of basic word te^ts; informal reading inventories, including 
those developed by Professor Ira Aaron, chairman of th(e Reading Department 
at thte. University of Georgia, the University of Georgia Test of Phonics 
Skills, and numerous teacher-oade test exercises designed specifically tcS 
determine the extent of mastery of a specific reading skill taught • In 
developing these test exercises, teachers used the child *s speaking 
vocabulary since they had discovered that these children could read at a 
higher level when Kords were chosen ff^om their daily living experiences 

V • 

and represented concepts or ideas to which they could relate. 

A few other informal inventories, designed to identify the child's 
Special interests and to assess' changes in his self-imag^ (how he feels 
about himself and others and about ^dhool tasks), were developed by 
tKe teachers and administered to children. 

An individual folder containing a record of the results of these 
diagnostic- procedures and of the activities and materials assigned an4 
completed was kept by the supervising reading teachers for each participant 



observations, 'teachers discovered that the educationally deprived child 
at the Norris Junior High School is likely to 

H^ve a short attention span. 

Be\easily distracted. 

Be reading two or more years below grade level. 
^ ' HaVfe a poor self-concept. 



GG ■ • • 
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Come from an economically and. culturally deprived home which 
^ offers little, if any, intellectual stimulation or motivation " ' 
to read printed materials. 

Need a wide variety of individualized learning materials which 
. do not remind him of 'traditional reading textbooks with which he' ' . 
has failed. \. - ' ' - - * 

Ail of this information served as the basis for fotmulating performance 
objectives, for grouping, for instruction and lor the selection of 
specialized materials which were tailored to participant's needs, interests 
and* Instructional level. 

Grouping ' ^ ^ ' - . 

Taking into account the characteristics of the participants, and 
to meet the various individual needs identified, an iritiovative organizational 
pattern was designed. Thig organizational pattern provided for participants 
in small, flexible groups of six to Iff to move from station to station 
with different materials and activities at each station specifically 
'planned to builS a success pattern for the individual child. A rotation 
grotlp consisted of 60 children, divided into three groups of 20. Each 

"group (if 20 moved to tlire e, different Cl^^sr ooms dur ing a two-period 

time block of one hour and 50 min.uj:es. One of the classrooms was equipped 
as a readlr^ laboratory where thg supervising ^efading teacher- and a teacher 
aide worked^ individually or with small groups^ of children on basic r^ing \ 
skills. In an adjacent .classroom, a reading teacher worked with 20 ^ 
participants, sub-grouped into "smaller gi;oupp, tein^orcing the reading 1, 
skills through the employment of fhe language-r^xperience approach to 
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reading and through'* various^ reading activities to provide sequential 

development of* skills* In the third adjacent clas^sroom the English ^ * 

teacher again reinforced the reading sikills through va*rioirs English/ 

, Reading skill exercises '^iidt through the Language-^cperience Approach 

^to Reading. During the two period blbdk "of ' time (110 minutes) , each 

, group of 20 participants remained in each of the' three cla^srooAs 

' . * **** * •» '1 • , 

approximately 35 minutes. ^ - * , , 

In sujumary, one rotation grouping consisted of 60 children and 

utilized three'*regular adjacent classrooms, (one of which was a reading 

laboratory) one Title i supervising r^ad^g" teacKer , pnej&tle I aide, 

. one reading teacher and one English 'teacher (both of^uhom da, this ^. project 

were stat^ funded), and a variety-.of multi-level ittstruCfional .materials. 

' * * * ' » \ 

(Refer to attached diagram.) ' \ - . * 

" • ' . \ ' ■ ^ ' . * 

'*This rotation grouping, and sub-grouping iii eavCh classroom, permited 

« flexibility of pupil 'movement as his reading level improved and^ as he 

mastered specific reading skills, and yet it did .not Interfere with the 

participant's' recjul^red daily schedule. Each student was enrblled also 

in' three other regularly scheduled junior high classes - social studies, 

mathematics and science. • . . ^ . ■ , ♦ ' 



During FY 1974, the *NoVris Junior High School had three rotating 
grofups servinglSO' participants. f " 
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Insttuction 

All Instruction focus^on reading and oh the concomitant skills of 
listening, s^peaking^ writing, spelling and English. Specific needs were 
diagnosed individually, and every effort was made to help each participant to " 
develop basic skills sequentially and to develop a desire for and love of 
reading. Teachers planned together daily for at least one hour, and frequently 

for a longer period of time, so that the basic skills being introSuced.and 

♦ ' ♦ 

taught in the reading lafcoratorx were reinforced by the reading and English^ 

teachers. daily. Teaching strategies were carefully planned so that each 

student could build a daily success pattern designed to impr6ye. his self-image. 

A wide variety .of multi-level instructional materials were available, 

and teachers carefully planned for the -use of tHe most approppiatd materials 

for specific teaching purposes. Many teacher -^de exercises .whicli are 

tailored to child's experiences and interests wepe used also in teaching. A 

well equipped listening center is located in the reading' aabt>rdt or y. • ^ 

» 

Participants made individual books of their experienceSreading records 
which were shared. Trade books, paperback editions and 'various llbtiry 
.titles were selected in accord with identified interests ahd independent 
reading levels of participants. ' 

One method for encouraging reluctant seventh ^aders to. read trade books 
was designed in the following manner: , * . 

The Title I supervising reading t^acl^r was dissatisfied with the mastery 
of some comprehension skills in the Specific Sk/lls <serires.^ This teacher was 
also disappointed that children were not read^ijg.the library boc^s to th^ . 
extent she had hoped. She announced to the students that if they could 
make five consecutive 100* s in the Specific Sjcills ^ they would 
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have^med the right to go to the Reading Corner and read a book. When thej 
had read the book, then they could go to a "Sharing Corner" where a parent, 
teacher, aide, librarian, counselor, principal, college student or someone 
sat in a rocking chair and the child "told his book.? After sharing the 
book, It' was recorded on a wall chart and the. child Returned to the ^orlT 
table to make five more 100*8 to earn the right to read another book. Wlien 
the child had read all books listed on the chart, he received a, ticket to 
the local "Dairy Queen," redeemable for a hamburger, french fries and coke. 
The sharing with" an Interested parent or adult became one of the most important 
aspects of this tecTinique. , It was therapy for these educationally deprived 
children to have someone listen. 

The Title I supervising reading teachers and aides actively 

worked with students four periods during the school day. The other two 
periods were spent in planning together ,and in selecting and preparing 

materials for the next day. Staff development was ji vital part of these 
daily two -hour planning periods. 

Other in-service training for personnel involved in reading projects 

was provided by CESA, the Cooperative Educational Service Agency which is a 

collaboration of four ^county school districts, including McDuffie County. 

CESA CTiploys a reading specialist who arranged in-service sessions weekly 

in which the project s.taff participated. 

Teaching a^des received special' training by CESA as follows: 40 hours 

before the opening of, school and 30 hours during the school year. 
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Evaluation ^ : ^ ' 

Evaluation was aii integral part of .-each da-y's -instrvt:t ion. In f.-u-l U . • - _ 
occured daily as teachers planWd together. Partically every day chlUircn 
were moved up or down within 'the groups depending upon the extent ^wbicli they, 
had mstered a specific skill being taught at that time. The supervising - • 
reading teacher continuously assessed thp extent to which specific skills were 
mastered and teaching activities were planned accordingly with all teachers 

participating. ^ i . 

The basic evaluation for this project*"was the analysis of data yielded by 
the pre and post administration of the Gates-Ma cGinitie group reading test. 

The following are indications that this was a successful project. 

1. In FY 1972 slightly more than 70 percent- of students gained nine full 
months in reading and 90 percent of students read and shared at least 
36 library books. Since the FY 1971 and FY 1972 project participants 
exceeded the expected amount of gain, the performance objectives were 
raised for FY 1973 and FY 1974. During FY 1974, 86 percent of ;students 
gained 10 or more-^ull months in reading and every child read arid shared 
at least 36 library books. 

2. The mean gain for^the 104 participants was 1.3 years for FY 1972, 1.6 
ye^s for FY 1973 and 1.7 years -for FY 1974. 

3. During the four years of the project the average achievement of 
students- prior to participating in the project was 3.3 years in six years 

-. of schooling. The average rate of progress during the project years 
was three times the previous rate. 
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10 months 



l^l^i"^^^ to' 15< months. ; - 

\' '}S ^tiv^ vt(l>> students made a- gajit- of 20' to 29 moriths. ^ 

Z^;- • /viCc) 21 Students made ^< gain of, 30 to 39 months. ; ] 

* ' ' 1* Student ^^^a.^'^^gai^ 40 to. 44 months. ^ 

\: ' • V' ' ''VP- - \ 

When chiidren of jurdot. high* school age who are two or more years below 

reading level make such gafns, the project has been^an effective one. The 
teachers anticipate increased .gains the current year since they feel they have 
Improved cbn^petencies as a resui^t of their experiences and since the lowest 
reading level of current participants was beginning second grade as of 
September, '1972. The first /project year, FY 1971, there weresome 35 participants 
who were non-readers. 'Of the 104 participants in FY. 1972, 20 were non-readers 
at the beginning of the yeax. The Norris Junior High S.chool had no non-readers 
for FY 1973 and FY 1974V and practlcally^ all project students are reading 
booJcs Independently for the pleasure of reading. • * . / 
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'Term>i V 197A 'Summer Session"^.;' \}' s ' V -^l'^' . ^ ' 

^ > ' (30 dpys) ^ . ' •'^ ^ 

Staff t '* Pkld: l^pr^cipa^^ 10 eleiaentary teaPchers ^'K:^ 

?; V Unpaid": -13 parents of Title. I iiifpils,,i^Tious^.;. 

short term volunteers ' \*% ^ " 

Participants: 12X pre^dLnd er gar tenS.to 'kindergarten to 1^ 

Entitlement;^: $24,241 ' 'v - . 



Lee County designed a preschool prograi:^to encoufagc-^jactivfty anil ., 

curiosity -and decrease restleasnes^k among students; to. of fer encouregemeuL, 

warmth, praise arid patience, sjiif f iciently diversified so that 'afctivl t les 

woiild be short arid interesting.^ - *' ^ \ *: . 

Thei prbgram was dev*^loped^ to guide the .chilcf\ln improving* his \ 
■ ^ - . . . , 1r . 

self-concept with a planned progranr of experiences ' and oj^^ortunities to 

help him acquire^a meaningful vocaibulary] and ^acili^y to express 
himself freely and naturally and to help tdaiife tfie transition from 
home to school more pleasant* 

The final goal of the program was to instill in each child a desire 
to learn more about his world and to help him take responsibility for 
his own learning* 

Program objectives were as follows: 

Given finger paints, plasticines and scissors Pupils can develop 
eye-hand coord inat ion • 

Given an assortment of colored objects pupils can recognize the 
colors and call them by name* 
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L^^ies for 



aiven a pltnhed program of activ|^ies for 30 days pupils can learn 
to accept and be accepted l)y others. 
Given large shapes and letter forms children. can learn to trace and 
copy them. \ 

Given sets of objects pupils can identify those objects that belong 
together. 

Given an assortment of colored objects pupils can use them to count 
from one to 10. . ' 

Given many objects with which to work, a kindergarten child can 
discover relationships among them,' and the teacher can help him to 
generalize - to move from concrete experiences to abstract ideas. 
Given a series of pictures to "read'* a kindergarten child can be 
taught to scan from left to right. , * ♦ ^ 

Given 30 days of transportation to and from school, nlne;:y-nine per cert 
pupils will learn to observe the rules of safety, courtesy and 
manners. i 

n 

Provided safe, comfortable transportation, disadvantaged pupils 
will be able to attend the preschool program. 

Methods and Procedures ^ ' . ^ 

In Maroh 1974 the State Department Pr^ect Success Readiness Test 
was administered by and under the direction of Southwest Georgia 
Educational Services Center (CESA) personnel to children vho would 
be eligible to enter the first grade Ip August 1974. Parents filled 
out a very exten^iv^e seven-page Parent 'Information Sheet (CESA): 
;providing personal and family information. questionnaire^ 
provided information as to what each c6lld could do and how he . 
r^Acts to others. . • 
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Using all Information available, a* group of children in definite need 
of experiences and opportunities to help them overcome severe readiness 
deficiencies In kll areas was selected to participate in this program. 

A program whf^Tr^oiild help the children socially and emotionally as 
weil as providing basic activities to help them develop and strengthen 

/eadiness skills wa^ planned by school and Title I Advisory Council 

i ' 
^personnel, ' 

- At the beginning of the kindergarten program TVMI (Test of Visual 
Motor Integration), STAR (Screening Test of Academic Readiness^, ahd 
Metropolitan Readiness Test Form A were administered as a basis for 
writing instructional prescriptions for each child by a team of teachers, the 
curriculum director and CESA personnel. The Metropolitan Readiness Test^^ 
Form B was administered at the conclusion of the program to help assess 
progress. 

Eight teachers were paired in classrooms for instruction In art, 
tomraunication skills, social living and mathematics. One teacher taughf 
music and one taught elements of the physical education program, "Project 
Health and Optimum Physical Educatiop,"-jijnder the guidance of the CESA. Teachers 
used game-type activities, kinesthetic approaches, audio-visual aids, 
demonstrations, role playing, and audio-respond.-compose methods to vary 

instruction for the preschool children.- Use of manipulative deviren 
was encouraged in all areas. Simple -wooden 'jigsaw puzzles illustrating 
old tales or nursery rhymes, illustrated books, toys, language fl*velopment 
cards, flannel boards, art materials, games, , records, tapes, fllmstrlps, ' 
puppets, balance boards, balls *and hula hoops were used to enhancfthe 
program. Record players, filmstrip projectors, overhead projectorfl Ind 
tape recorders were also used'. 
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Each teacl^r prepared lesson plans In her specialty area for all of 
the other teachers and explained the plan during the end-of-the-day meeting 
prior to pie use. • , ' , 

4/' . . ■ 

Evalu/tion 

/ 

/ Evaluation was a continuous process carried on daily by all teachers, 

/ 

bus drivers, and principal. Check-off sheets for each q{)jectlve wfere 
distributed to each teadher for her group of children. Each check-off 
sheet represented an objective broken do.wn into the skills of that 
objective*^ The following is a summary of the achievement of each objective. 

Objective If Proficiency In Eye-Hand Coordinaton 

(This objective also included playgrounrd activities to help pupils 
develop eye-hand coiirdlnation.) 

S«Satisfactory 
NI=Needs Improvement 
U=Unsatisfactory 



^er^£ 



Finger Taint 
S ' NI U 
98 33 
75%^ 25% >i 

Playground Results: 

.Ball Bounce 



ModeXinp Clay 
S NI U 
121 10 
92% 8% 



Scissors 



NI U 



Ball Catch 6* 



89 30 12 
68Z 23% 9Z 



Ball Throw 6' 



NI 



U 



NI 



U 



NI 



U 



69 25 
66% 24% 



10 
10% 



98 3 -3 
3% 3% 



98 5 
94% 5Z 



1 



* NOTE: Reported results for the 18* - 20* catch and the 15' - J8' 
Throw Were incomplete', so these activities have not been, included. 
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Objective 2: Pupils Who Demonstrated a Knowledge of Colors 



Satisfactory 
' 112 
85% 



Needs Improvement Unsatisfactory 
10 9 
8% 7% ■ 



Objective 3: Pupils Who Demonstrated Personal Adjustment 



Satisfactory 


Needs Improvement 


Unsatisfactory 


125 


6 




95% 


5% 






Was Accepted by Peers 




Satisfactory 


Needs Improvement 


Unsatisfactory 


125 


6 




95% 


57. 





Objective A: Proficiency in Shapes and Letter Fo,rms 

Given lar^e stenqilSj^ alTudents will be able to trace all alphabet letters 
S NI U 
77 39 15 
59X 30% 11% 

Students will be able to form letters of alphabet from copy of manuscript 

alphabet 

S NI U 

74 30 27 

56% 23% 21% ^ 

Students will be able to write alphabet in manuscript without aides 
S NI U 
46 49 43 
35% 38% 27% 



Objective 5: Pupil Performance in Identifying Objectives 

Sort objects into sets 
S NI U 



94 19. 18 
/2% 14% U% 



Identify, by matdfatng. the set that has fewer members 
S NI U 
67 23 43 
51% 17% 32% 
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Identify, by matching, the set that has the same number of members 

S NI U ' ' 

66 40 25 

SOX 31Z 19% -■ " ^ 



Objective 6: Pupil Performance In Mathematics 

Write Numerals IrlO 
S NI U~ I 
73 26 32 ■ ' ' 

56% 197. 25% ^ 

Match. the Name of the Number with the Numeral 
S NI U 

16 39 76 ' ■ 

13% 29% 58% 

Ring the numeral that tells the number of objects shovm 

S NI U~" ■ ■ 

75 28 28 . ■ 

57% 22% 21% . 

Draw a loop around the correct number of objects 
S NI U [ 
75 26 30 
58% 19% 23% 



19% 23% 
liore objectt 



Drawjiore objects until there are the correct number 
S- NI U 
66 29 36 
50% 22% 28%'' ^ 



Objective 7: Relationships Among Objectives 

Forming Shapes on Paper 
S NI U 
83 28 20 ' 
63% 21% 16% 

Drawing Numerals and Letters 
S NI U 
72 .38 21 
552 '29% 16% 

Associating color In prints 
S HI U 

101 20 10 ^ ^ 

77% 16% , 7% . . - 
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Using /: rayons as directed 
S til IJ~ 
105 14 12 

SOX 11% 97. 1 

Putting Spuzzles together 
S NI U 
86 31 14 
66% 24% 10% 

Recognizing concrete, wooden shapes 
S NI U 

104 14 13 - ' 

80% 10% 10%" 

Forming- shapes, letters, numerals with hand movement 
S NI U , 

99 15 17 • . 

76% 11% 13% 

Following Mpt to form objects, numerals and letters 
S NI U 
104 2 2 5 

80% 17% • 3% • 



Objective 8: Lef t-to-Right Progression i 

Arranging objects In order 

S NI U . ■ - 

92 26 13 

70% 20% 10% , • 

Songs using right and left hand 
S NI U 

89 28 14. / ■ • 

68% 21% 11% 

Tracing from dot-to-dot to complete a picture 
S NI U 
91 30 10 
69% 23% 8% 



Walking on the right hand side of the hall 
S NI U 
115 12 4 

88% 9% 3% . • 

Following action pictures In sequence 
S NI U ^• 
86 29 16 
66% 22% 12% 
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Objective 9: . * ' ^ , W ^ 

Observation of rules of safety,- courtesy and manners on school biis^.>' 

Bus drivers reported that 100 percent of the children learned gootl bxis 
behavior by the end, of the summer session • ' ' ;* ^ 

<- \ J 
Objective XO: < ' ; * 

Provision of -feafe an'^^comf or table transportation to permit disadvantaged 
pupils to attend the preschool program. 

This objective was ^achieved since there were no injuries to children and 
many children were transported who could not have attended otherwise. 

* ' * ' t 

I- 

At the end of the preschool progl^- a lb-item evaluation siieet was 
filled in'by parents of the children attending. These items related Ho 
^ttitude and habit changes in the children as observed' by llio parents. 
Those parents responding reported an average of 91 percent improvement 
in all items. . * * ' . 

Of the 105 pupils who completed both the A ^ B f orm^ of the 

Metropblitan Readiness Test^ 87 pupils shoved gains in' test score on 

* * 

Form B over Form A, 14 showed losses, and four stayed tlie same/ A 
total gain of 913 points in test scores indicated a'23 percent improvement* 
and an average gain of approximately nine points in total ^score per 
pupil.* This test was not used as an objective due to -the type of test 
and the short, period (30 days) of instruction during the summer program. 
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Ac-tiv:lty; 
Tenpr 



'English-Reading Project 
1973-74 ^ 



Number of Participants: 250 



Expenditure: > 
School Personnel; 



, \ '3 - 14 years* * ^ 
$73,638 

/ 6 certified reading , teachers 



In an attempt to validate the life experience of qhildren with low? 
reading scores, Rockdale County adopted an irinovative program which permit 
studenf 8 to photograph ahd tape record their home e^j^periencas and biripg 



them to school to / share ^ and use as a basis for feaddng units. 

The program involved 250 students distributed as described in Tab. 



■ Tabl'e I 
Participation by Age and Grade 



Number 



40 

40 

■40 

40 

•40 

40. 

10 



Age 



8 
9 

10 : 

11 

^12-- 
13 . 
14 



Per Cent" 



16 

16 - 
■ 16 
16 

Ai- 



Grdde Levels 



2 
3 
A 

5 
6 
7 
B 



250- 



100 
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The Stated objective of the project was that, given appropriate, 
interesting and challenging reading materials and equipment for reading 
instruction^ approximately 80 percent of 250 students in grades two 
, through eight would gain one month's growth for every month taught. 



The project involved six certified reading teachers, one for each of 
the participating Title I schools. All six teachers have master degrees . 
in their area of specialization. 

Methodology 

V 

The 1970 Edition of the California Achievement 'test Level I and Level II 
were administered in September, 1973, and in May of 1974 to obtain' both 
the pre- and post-test scores for the 250 students who were enrolled 
In the remedial reading classes of the slxJTitle I schools. 

The .Reading J>roject utilized small group instruction^Xa ratip of 
one teacher; to seven^ stiidents) ,^ individualized instruction and a 
diagnostic teaching method which involved a teach, test arid re~teach 
procedure. \ 

The innovative feature of this program involved the use of cameras 
and tape recorders by students. It was felt that having pic^tijces and 
tapes that were madw in the student *s home brought into the classroom would 
provide a basis for language expression and extension. This provided the 
student with topics that were interesting and familiar to him, and therefore 
more easily verbalized. Language experience stories were written by the 
student or instructor, typed and read by the student. This method' assisted 
the teacher in getting to know the student so that standardized materials 
tould be selected which would meet the needs of the student more thoroughly. 
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Additionally, tapes and films of the classroom w^re taken int;o the 
home for the purpose of making parents more aware.*of thfe reading 
environment and to add prestige to the school effort^ of the student at 
home* ^ ^ »^ /* . . 
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Evaluation * • . 

An analysis of the test results indicated that 77 percent of ^h6 / 
students achieved one month's gain for one month taught in the prograrit; 
19 percent gained from four to six mouths growth during the ^ight month 
period from pre-test to post-test; and four percent regressed or showed 
minimal progress. Mean gain per calendar month was 1.7. y 

The project objective was^btained as the test analysis tends 
reveal. However, attendance, emotional problems and adverse uncontrollable 
circumstances and conditions were some of the vaViables which might have 
influenced the lower quart ile significantly. Underlying the batric^ 
objectives of the activity was the employtaent of new strategies and 
approaches to the reading process to alter the reading behavior of the 
pupils who were deficient in reading skills by one or 'more years. 
Concomitant with the students* improved reading skills have emerged 
Improved self-images and closer relationships with peers. ^ 

The evaluation shows that progress was made by all pupils in attention 
to given tasks, completion of assigned tasks, responsibility to the group, 
self-control, consideration of classmates, wise use •of time, positive and 



acceptable behavior patterns and a better understanding of themselves. 

It was felt the program gave many of the students a time to study 
themselves, see their beeds, find out that something could be done, 'and 
in most cases make a small beginning In correcting their problems.' 
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The graded and varied diversified materials which were made available 
'Were helpful. Having many varied types of activities in which, to 
participate (through riding activities and reading games), rather than ^ 
just the basal test made this e^xperience for the children not only 

e£f,ectiva-4>ut-^n^8-jwell^ Skills, knowledge and 4tJtltudes_ of all- 

participants showed d positive increase and indicated that marked growth 

\fa,8 made* ^ . ^ 

Location : Grady , County 

ActivityT Tutorial and Laboratory .Program 

Term: 3^73-74 

Number of Children: 18% Tutorial^ 183 Laboratory 
Expenditure: $240,527 

School Personnel: 6 kindergarten teachers, 4 elementat'y teachers, 

21 teacher aides, 1 supervisor, 1 director and 
1 audio-visual technician 

' The target population for the 1973-74 Title I remedial reading 
program in the Grady County School System consisted of those students 
in grades one through five who acored .low on standardized tests and 
performed* below grade level in reading. 

A two-prong^ approach, to reading problems was developed and 
' implemented in the Grady County Title t reading program. The 
objectives were: - ^ • 

Eighty-five percent of all children identifie'd as potential 
reading failures by scores made on stdtidardlzed tcHts wll\l 
finish the basal first reader successfully in 180 days under 
the direction of programmed tutoring aides. 
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Ninety percent of all children identified, as severely 
retarded in reading based on Bcores obtained on standardized 
tests and from teacher observations will gain six months or 
more on standard! ^d tests at'the. et\4 of 180 days under the 
direction of certified reading specialists in a remedial 
laboratory approach. 

Within the Grady County School System three schools were eligible 
for Title I services. A two-pronged remedial reading program which was 
designed to meet the varying tieeds of students was implemented in 1973-74. 
Phase 1 consisted of the tutorial approach and Phase II consisted of 
the laboratory approach. 

Tutorial Program 

The programmed tutoring approach to reading was initiated in the, 
Grady County Title I schools in the Spring of 1972 with the assistance of 
consultants from the area cooperative educational services agency and 
local dedicated reading personnel. The tutorial toproach. to remedial* 
reading instruction was selected because one-to-onel attention is given, y 
to students experiencing reading difficulti^. ' ^ 

Students in Title I schools in the flrQt grade who scored below 40 
and fell in the high risk category on tbe Metropolitan Readiness Test as 
well as a limited number of primary grade students who were non-re«dera 
or pre-prlmer level readers were selected for tutoring. > A trained tutoring 
aide worked with, each child 75 minutes daily on sight vocabulary, word 
attack, and comprehension skills. The programmed instructional materials 
consisted of the Harper-Rbw Programmed Tutorial program where each tutor 
instructed each children his* reading level utilizing positive reinforcement 
techniques. - ' . ■ " . 
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In March, 1974, L73 student^s were receiving tutorial assistance from 
12 aides in Southside, Norths ide and Washington Schools. Each tutor ' 
^ completed a weekly progress report on the number of students reading at ' 
every level and classroom teachers were kept' informed of their students.' 
skill strengths and weaknesses. 

The tutorial program ,whlch Grady County utilizes was developed by 
.Dr. Douglas G. Ellson of Indiana University. William Raspberry in his 

"Potomac Va^" coW in the Washington Poat of March 16, 1970, stated 

« ■ • \ 

how the tutorial technique works: "A poor reader is asked\o read a 

simple sentence. The tuto^ has been instructed on exactly what to do for 

reads the sentence correctly, he 
is praised (reinforced) and moved on to the next unit. Missed words are 
first isolated physically (in_a word list) then psychologically (in the 
sentence). If the child still cannot read them, he is taught those words, ' 
then taken back to the orginal sentence until he can read it.' Success 
is emphasized; failure is not. Failure simply serves as a signal* to the tutor 
for the next step... Dr. Ellson thinks. one reason his technique works so 
well Is that it demands a good deal of verbal communication between pupil 
and tutor, communication that is based on printed words." 

Additional on-site consultlve services w_ere rendered by Dr. Phillip 
Harris of Indiana University. An unexpected visit to Cairo from Dr. Ellsdn, ' 
the developer of -the tutorial program, indicated interest in Grader County's . 
tutorial efforts in reading* 



Laboratory Program 

During the 1973-74 school term, the Grady County School System 
utilized the services of four Title I Reading -Specialists working at ' 
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Southslde, Northslde and Washington Schools* The four teachers instructed . 

183 students selected from grades two to five in a remedial reading program 

utilizing an individualized laboratory approach. 

Each TitlL I reading laboratory was equipped with instructional 

media, audio/visual viewers, trade books and various other learning aids. 

Certified reading specialists worked with students individually' and in small 

groups with eight to Welve studejits^ scheduled for, 30-45 minutes per day for 

instruction. Eacfi teacher worlced with 50 to 60 students daily.' 

In order to implement a "remedial reading program which is diagnostic 
and prescriptive, the Stanford Diagnostic Reading test was given to 
determine -areas of skill needs and to obtain a grade level for each 
student. A quick vocabulary test, the Slosson Oral Reading Test 

(SORT), was administered to check sight word ability and to note any . 
discrepancy between vocabulary and comprehension achievement. An Informal \ 
Reading Inventory (IRI) was given to verify reading ability and to assure 

independent instructional success. 

As part of the remedial reading. program, an individually administered 
intelligence test score was obtained for each student. Most of the reading 
teachers used the Peabody Vocabulary Test or the Slosson Intelligence 
Test. to obtain this score. Utilizing tliese tools, the reading specialists 
^calculated reading expectancy so that a program could be designed to 
enable each student to reach his potential. 

There were a number of instructional "machines** that the children could 
operate which facilitate a prescriptive apprbach for individualized, 
instruction. The Hoffman Reader allows several pupils to see and hear a 
story, check"^ their comprehension and word attack skills, while at the same 

88 ' 
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ime .tt mptivates reading. Language Masters, allow the child to see, hear, and 

practice words or short phrases needed for remediation. The teacher often 
* . ... ' 

made the card which the student placed in the machine. Reading teachWs used 
filmstrip projectors in an all-out effort to bring appeal and .needed skill ^ 
reinforcement to students who had placed at least two years below grade level 

* as determined by^ standardized tests. ^ 

The remedial reading teasers in the Title I program. worked diligently 
on extending limited vocabularies. In January the SORJ' vasj readminl stercd to 
note student gain and in June the entire test battery of standardized and 

• informal tests was given do evaluate the total remediation of each stud.eat. 

Evaltxation • 

Of 122 pupils in thk first grade ^Ilb participated, in th^ tutorial program, 
69 progressed to the first reader and 22 more completed the first reader. 
Seventy-five percent of those pupils who scpred the lowest on the standardized 
readipess test and received tutoring were promoted to the second grade. At 
Southside Elementary, the district's largest elementary school, only 11 Title I 
students were retained in 1974 af t^^^^participating in this program compared to 
24 retained in each* of the two previous years. * 

In the fifth grade, of 48 non-readers or preprJmer Ic-vel readcgrs enrolled 
in the tutorial program, 28 completed three years of remediation, 13 f^inished 
a two-year program, and seven achieved a one-year gain. 
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Mid-term progress in the laboratory program in January showed that 
28 students or 15 ,3 percent attained as much as three months improvement 
in vocabulary, 59 students or 32*3 percent gained four to six montliH, !>*) 
students or 32.3 percent gained from seven to nine months, while 
37 students or 20.2 percent made over one year*s improvement in vocabulary 
since entering the reading program in September. Post-test progress in 
May on the Slosson Oral- Reading Test (SORT) administered to second 
gradftrs ^hoved an average gain of 1»4 years. Third graders at Southside 

progressed 1.8 years and Northside students gained 1.1 ^gears. Fifth graders 
at Washington" showed 1.3 years 'gain on the SORT. 

In September 42 third graders at Southside were below grade level 
'^^in. vocabulary, but May after remediation only nine remained below. 
^ In second grade 33 students placed below grade level' and in May only 
six remained below/ In the third grade at Northside, out of 29 who were 
below grade levei in ^September , only 13 remained in this group in May. 
In the fourth grade, 14 started below grade level but in May only nine 
failed to make grade level. Washington fifth graders started with 45 
students below grade level in September, but by ifay only 14 were in that 
categoty. Comprehension gains as measured by the Stanford Diganosti'c Reading 
Test showed fr^p^^^iT^to nine months gain for the 183 Title I students. 

Student^ in the Grady Count^ School System greatly benefited 
from the Title I Remedial Reading Program. ' Evaluations of student 
participants indicated improvements in reading performance. 

For those Children who were high risks in tUc firHt grade, tutoring 
'.has made a profound Impact on^a negative prognosi.q in readi;ig. Through 
a well-planned program^ remedial reading needs of identified educationally 
deprived Title I students were met in Grady County. • ' 
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Location: Muscogee County 

Activity: Tutorial Program 

Term: - Summer, 1974 

Number of Participants: 1,136 
Expenditure : $233 ,263 ' 

School Personnel: ' 65 elementary teachers, 8 secondary teackrs, 

32 teacher-aides, 10 supervisors, 1 director 
1 testing person, 10 clerical personnel, 
8 custodial personnel, 1 delivery driver 

The Muscogee, County School District has conducted a Summer Tutor/al 
Program for educationally deprived students from Title I target school 
attendance areas during each of the past six years. Each of these programs 
.was innovatlvely different in regard to the method of program 

im^nimentatlon and' instructional organization'. However, each program 
had a similar objective of raising the level or rate of skill 
development necessary for improving the academic achievement .of the 
educationally deprived students within the Title I target population. 
Philosophy and assumptions regarding the learning process in; this innovative 
instructional program can be stated as follpws: Each student must be 
viewed as a unique individual possessing differeht propensities fpr 
progressing in the academic disciplines of -reading an;i math^tics. 

^^L^^^®.^*^^^®^ °^ ^^^^ project can be suimnarlzed &h follows: To 
diagnose specific def icle'nclBs' in the basic skills necessary for progress * 
in the -areas of reading and mathematics of 'educat'lonal3y deprived'. - • 
Students and to 'temedy the identified defiiiencies through a program oF- 
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:^iidividualized diagnosis and remediation.. StudeiitH participating In llilfJ 

program were expected to exhibit growth in reading and mathemutlcH 

achievement above their previous rate of progress as measured by 

standardized tests administered at the beginning and end of the project 

period* The criterion referent established to assess ..the degree to 

which the project objectives were met w^s that the project participants 

as a group would exhibit a growth rate in academic achievement of six 

mon-ths during the project period as measured by standardized tests of 

academic achievement. ^ 

The Summer Tutorial Program was designed for low-achiey^ng students 

from the Title I target population who were functioning at an achievement 

level in reading or mathematics of at least one year below their enrolled 

grade level and who, in the opinion of teachers, exhibited a potential 

for higher levels of performance. Specifically, the criteria for 

selecting project participants were as follows: ' 

The student should have exhibited average to low average academic 
ability as measured objectively by standardized tests or subjectively 
by teacher opinion. * 

The student was performing at least -one year below grade level ^ 
in academic achievement. - 

The previous performance of the student indicated that the student 
• • had not acquired the basic .skills necessary for academic 
successin the regular classroom settings 

The student should have exhibited a low level 'of motivation 
toward the academic activities in the regular claHsrootn 
.aetting* 

^The parents of the students w^re contacted in an effort to- 
elicit their cooperation in assuring regular attendance 
of the student and to inform ^them of ;their responsibilities 
in helping the student in the home setting. 
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The instructional organization in each center was designed to 
provide each' teacher and teacher aide with the flexibility to create 
a learning environment which would assure adequate student-teacher 
interaction and to facilitate the program activities necessary for 
individual diagnosis and remediation. Each Instructional module 
cohsist^d of one professional teacher^ one teacher aide and five 
students. Each student received one hour of individualized instruction 
which was developed through the initial process of individual diagnosis 
in basic ^ills weaknesses and the subsequently developed individualized 
program of remediation. In addition, each stxident was. provided with 
one hour of related activities designed to.' provide for the expression 
of individual interests^. The related activities also included emphasis 
on the Improvement of vocabulary skills. Each instructional module^ was 
equipped with a variety of programmed materials which covered a broad 
range of reading lev^^s, developmental skills, tasks and areas "^f reader 
interest. TWb Hoffman instructional materials ih reading and mathematics 
cons tituted*^ the major components of each instructional module. 

Each teacher and teacher aide worked cooperatively in assessing the 
Individual academic skills <fetr^gths and weaknesses of each studet^. 
a result of this process, an individualized program of remediation was 
developed for each student. The instructional organization allowed for 
continuous communication and feedback between the teacher, the teacher 
aide and the stu^^t^Jrt an effort to systematically evaluate student 
progress and to modify the program of remediation according to the 
de^lopmental demands and observable needs of the studenN^This 
organization provided for immediate reinforcement of learning ^nd provi^ied 
the student with a controlled learning environment in vjiich he . 
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could apply newly acquired skills in an interesting and non-threatening 
environment. Consequently, only rewarding and successfu] experi^^ncQa 
were provided for 'each student — there was no opportunity for hi 1 lure or 
peer competition. In the related activities there was an opportunity 
provided for peer interaction and student-teacher interaction which^was 
designed to provide a mutual sharing of success experiences. The 
composite of the activities in each instruct;ionaL module was designed 
to raise the ^motivational level of each student in orTOg^to fr^e the 
student to progress at a developmental rate commensurate with his own 
unique abilities* $ 

Evaluation 

% The program of remediation ,ln reading and mathematics was evaluated : 
objectively by the use of standardized achievement tests administered 
on a pre-test and post-teat basis. The program was also evaluated 
by^the use of individual student progress charts^. These charts were 
designed to retrord the progress of students as theiy mastered the skills 
presented to them on the Hoffmi«i skill building materials by level and 
according to the JLndividuallzed plan of instruction. 

The effectiveness of the total program was evaluated subjectively 
by eliciting teacher opinions to items on a teacher questionnaire, by 
eliciting responses to a cjuestionnaire designed for principals and by 
eliciting responses to items on a student questionnaire. y 

In general,, individual student progress was ev^jilu/iLed contJnuouHly 
by the teachers in order to assure that the individually prescribed 
program of remediatibti continued to be relevant to ^he level of readiness^ 
of the student, fhe process was designed with the flexibility necessary 
to respond to day-to-day changes observed in the performance of students. 

94 ^ . 
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Standardised achievement tests were administered as an Independent 
measure *of student progress and to generate data for program assesHm^^nt 
and research purposes. 

The general objective of the Summet Tutorial Prograiti-1974 was to 
diagnose specific deficiencies in the basic skills necessary for progress 
in the areas of reading and mathematics of educationally derived students 
from the Ti-tle I target population. The criterion referent was that the 
project participant^ as a group would exhibit a growth rate in' academic 
achievement, of six months during the project period as measured by 
Standardized tests. ' • ^ ' ^ 

The total sample of students achieved a mean grade equivalent score 
change in reading of plus seven months during the project period. The 
total sample of students achieved a mean grade equivalent score ch'anjje in 
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mathematics of plus six months during the project period. In terms of the 
^Stated objective, the program was successful. * 

On the objective level, growth in reading and mathematics achievement' 
occurred. Further, the observed growth of the students in reading and 
mathematics satisfied the requirements of the stated objectives- To 
assess the success of this program solely on the basis of standardized \ 
achievement tests would be to overlook the more important subjective 
components of the program which can be defined as the proces.s or program^ 
variables and the teacher-learner interactions that provided the 
environment In which learning could occur and be observed. -To support 
this contention, a study of the results of the evaluation .lead one to 
conclude that teachers, teacher aides, and principals and students 
agreed that a positive ind non-threatening learning environment did exi.st. 

The degree of success of this program from a subjective and pbjectlvc 
view supports the hypothesis that low achieving students can 3 earn 



developmental tasks and acqylre academic skills at a mora rapid rat^^ thc-^n 
they have previously experienced , or exhibited. 

Finally, ^this program demonstrated that alternative methods of' Instruction 
can be conceptualized, planned and Implemented which can result in helping 
educationally deprived or low-achieving students learn the deveJopmenli^al tasks 
and basic skills necessary for A rate of gr6wth in academic achievement above 
their previous rate of progress. 
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Summary v 

Participation ; 

Title I programming emphasis in Georgia is increasingly oriented t<>ward 
basic skills • Of the total "participation units" 68X were involved in English/ 
Reading, Mathematics and Preschool activities. No other activity received as 
much as IX of the participation total. * 

Two services, Food/Transportation/Clothing and Health Services, accounted 
for 29 .7^ of the participation total. No other service accounted for as much 

IV 

Expenditures : . 

^nglish/Reading activities accounted for 62. 8X of Title I expenditures, 
Mathematics 16.5!^ and Preschool 15.5%, totaling 94.8% among them. No other 
activity or service received as much as 3% of the total expenditures. 

Preschool activities received the highest concentration of financial effort, 
with $5,957, 74^expended on 11,872 participants, an average of $501.83 per 
participant. ^..----^ 



Evaluation ; 

LEA attempts at evaluating Title I programs varied widely in quality. Many 
local systems lacked the necessary technical expertise to carry out rigorous 
evaluation procedures. Among local systems that did both evaluate with some 
degree of expertise and achieve positive results, Union, Chatham, McDuffie, Lee, 
Rockdale, Grady and Muscogee stand out. 

On the basis of local perceptions of success expressed on a four-point 
scale the following statements can be made. 

1. Of all activities/services, 91.2% were considered successful or very 
fliiccessful. 
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2. Media received the highest success rating; Library was ratod Hocand, 

Food/Transportation/Clothing third', and Preschool tourth. 
3* English/Reading, Mathematics and Preschool, three activllJos of pnrlicuhir 
interest since they ranked highest of all activities in participation 
and total expenditures, all ranked i^n the lower half of activities/ 
services according to minimum expenditures at the highest success 
level. That is, they cost more per participant than most of the other 
activities/services.. There is soine indication that the Severity of 
the disadvantagement and the expense involved in attempting to 
alleviate it are important factors on the above observatipns . 
4. The least successful objective type, according to LEA perception, was 
\ Skill*. Improvement. This is significant since the majority of ail 

activities dealt with this objective. One possible exprlanation is that 
over ambitious goal setting for activities related to this objective 
pre-determined a less-than-anticlpat^d success- level when objective 
evaluation methods were applied. 
Beyond the basic descriptive statistical data concerning^ the 1973-74 
Title I program in Georgia, there i*s evidence of effective, innovative programming 
efforts.. The statewide evaluation unit of thd State Department of Education 
receives an Increasing number of requests for assistance from LEAs, which reflecth 
an interest and .a desire to Implement more sophisticated and Individualized - . 
program and evaluation approaches. The goal of gteator concenirat Ion of ,vdu< ijL I onu J 
effort with disadvantaged children is becoming more and more a realit^r Iri Georlgrt . 
schools. ' ' , ' ^ ^ 



Recommendations 

In order fco allow local systems maximum flexibility, the State Department 
of Education has not set forth standard evaluation methods and pro'cedures for 
local systems to follow. Instead , local systems have been encouraged to use 
and report evaluation efforts appropriate to their individual program operations 
Through the years, local systems in general have gained expertise and 4)eCome 
more sophisticated in t;he evaluation methods they employ. Nevertheless, some 
broad recommendations for improving^ evaluation of Title I in Georgia can be 
made^ - 

Recommendations: j t ^ 

1. Title I programs in Georgia should be continued ^ LEAs see themselves 
as "benefiting from Title I activities. Ninety-one percent of all activities/ 
services were considered either "successful" or "very successful." In addition, 
,t:he proportion of unsuccessful programs decreased by almost half from 1972-73 
to 1973-74. Whereas in J972-73 unsuccessful activities accounted for 15% of 
the total, in 1973-74 that percentage had dropped to 8*8% of the total. This 
might suggest that the results of local system Evaluations are being applied to 
Improve the following year's programs. 

' 2. The concentration on the Improvement of basic skills for students 

shbuld be increased . Of the 623 activities/services rated successful or very 

\\\ ^ ' ' " 

sucis^ssful, almost two- thirds (^3.7%) were in the basic skills areas: English/ 

Reading, Mathematic^^and Preschool. Tliese basic skills areas represented a 

larger .percentage of the total number of activities/services in 1973-74 than in 

the previous year and, at the same time, a higher over-all level of Huccess as 

perceived by local systems. Despite this, perceived "higher level of buccghb," 
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school systems should be encouraged to exaalne closely the reading and mathematics 
^programs in their schools. Many factors in addition to the direct teaching of 
skills in the classroom ckn affect success in the areas of reading aad mathematics 
These factors should be identified and taken into account in planning programs 
fpr improvement in the^ skill areas • ^ 
^ 3* LEAs should strive for more formal^ more formative evaluation efforts ♦ 

This is particularly applicable in the basic skills areas*. The evaluation 
► 

design should be determined at the time the objectives are selected in order 

* 

to evaluate effectively for the achievement of these objectives. The design 
^should provide for continuous on-going evalixation throughout the project. 
At the outset of the project, formal evaluation procedures should be outlined 
in detail and these procedures followed during the cours^^^^ff^the project. If, 
at any point in the operation of the project, evaluation shows that the project is 
not being successful, or that the project has already succeeded in meeting its 
obje .3, the objectives should be carefully analyzed and new, more appropriate 
obje' .ves, adopted for the remainder of trie ptojfect term, 

4,^ Compensatory aid to education should be continued! on the basis of 
three-year fundin&^ segments,, rather than the present one-year segment . This 
would give LEAs the chance to maHe Title I activities an integral, substantive 
part of their program. Evaluation of such three-year periods of effort would 
be more meaningful ^n determining whether Title I-f inanced experiences really 
made a difference in the disadvantaged child's education progress. ^ 
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APPENDIX A 

EVALUATION OF PROJECT OIUECtlVES 
FY 19 ESEA TITLE I EVALUATION REPORT 



2 Person preparing this reoorl 

3 Qbiective 



Phone 



4- Activltvfs) 
5. (Check one) 



Regular vScj^ool Term Projecl 
Summer School Term Projecl 



6. Number of persons pjiUuipating in the tn&truutiunal and service activities for the pui^use of achieving ihc ubjccuvc Mated 
above. * / 



PreK 



Kdg. 



7' 



Public School Participants/ 



11 



12 



Non-Public 
School 
Participants 
Grades 1*12 



Parents of Eligible Children 



School Pe/sonnel 



7. Amount of Title I funds expended lo accomplish this objective (cstimaled). 

\ I Titlcl.Piirt A 

Title r, l^rt(*^ 
. T<)tal(A&C) 



8. Amount of fund.^ expanded (lum any source incluiling Title I which represents your besi estijiiate uf the ciisl of llic prog^rant 
(estimated). <* 



CONTINUE ON TO ITf-M 9 ON THE BACK OFTHIS SHEET. 



Do Dot write in this area 



Sys COV>K Obj. Lev Area Out 

f ID KM el come 



Oe Form 16. March 197.3 



hutuU A . 



' JmiikIh U* 
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wJiiili uiilit alt llic t aIcjiI Id which the stated objective was met (continue this section an white, 8*/4 x 1 1 paper if' 
.iiMilioii.ll is ihmK il) ht cciiain include the nieuns t>revaluatu>n which was used, that i.s, the^name of any test 
oi iikUrt iJk Jiiijjj<;nl. (I iliiMnsJui'inciil is not siandardi/ed» inchide a description t>f the evaluation technique. 



10. Ilivw successrul was the project in meeting the stated objective? 



unsuccessful 



somewhat successful 



successful 



vefy successful _ 



tl . I low relevant is the evidence pie.scnted above in documeptng the succc&sfulness of the projeci in meeting the stated 



objective 
uot rclcvani 



somewhat relevant 



relevant 



very relevant 
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APPENDIX B • - _ 
Monitoring Reports 

, A monitoring report form w^s devised jointly by Title i Administrative sUaf f 

and staff from the Evaluation Unit of the State Department of Education and used 
for the first time during FY 73 by the Title I area consultants. A copy qf the 

monitoring report form, revised since 1973, with a summary of the responses for 

188' systems throughout the statje follows, ^ \ ' . 

■ ' ' ' ' - 

Responses considered appropriate were given for an overwhelming majority 
, - « 

ot the items. For example, all systems are using current* data sources and 
acceptable methods to' determine the number of eligible children. Also, 100% 
of the systems are documenting the needs of children'^^and providing services to 
children with the greatest needs. And, again in lOOX of the systems, stated 
objectives are being effectively addressed and are appropriate, and Title I 
expenditures for equipment, materials and Supplies are* related to those objective 
Appropriate bookeeping and l)arik accounts are maintained in 99% of the systems. 

In the area of certification, all systems indicated that all professional 
staff members have valid certificates. All systeiAs for which the item was 
applicable (1.62 o4;i83) reported that all Title I - funded aidefe and paraprpfes- 
slonals are licensed in accordance with the State Board of Education policy. 
Title I staff ^are on.th^ same salary schedule and receive the same benefits as 
non-Title I staff in all systems. 

In all 188 systems equipment is properly identified, and. distribution and 
use are cdnErolled in 100% -of the systems. Equipment is reported to be in good 
repair in all the systems; a procedure for insuring needed repairs existn in 100% 
of the systems, and equipment is secured from theft In all systems, as woll. 



f .' 99 . . 

f 

However, in 45 systems (24%) not all equipment valued In excess of $100 has been 
insured. Only one system was found to not have adequate equipment available for 
use in Title I activities, and one did not have adequate supplies and materials 
^available at^ the time of need. In all. systems, supplies and materials are used 
only for Title I children and Title I activities. ^ 

Parent Advisory Councils met at least four times a^.ear in 100% of the systems 
and membership was current as listed on the application in 1Q0% of the systems, 
as well. There is evidence in almost all systems (186) that parents of Title I 
participants are involved in designing, planning, implementing and evaluating 
the project. 

In all systems it was found that all Title I teachers taught in the school as 
approved in the application, and that all teachers taught. Title I children as. assigned 
in the applications. Of the systems for which the 'item was applicable, 100% 
reported that all Title I aides and paraprof essionals worked only in activities 
set forth in the application. In-service training for professional and paraprof es- 
sl^nal personnel is on-going in all systems. 

All systems were found to have a currjant list of educat Lonally deprived 
children participating in each activity and service, and in all syjstems every 
teacher with Title I children had a current list of those children. 

In 43 systems (23%) revisions in program operation necessitated amendments 

\ 

of projects by local superintendents. 
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MONITORING REPORT 
TIIW: I, ESEA 
for 

Fiscal Year 19 74 



School System 




Superintendent ^ 


FY 74 




"I 


« Date . 




Title I, ESEAcArea Consultant'i Signature^ 


Project Tern: • 




% 


Regular X 

0 




• 



Fl>Mcal Rc-.cordfl 

^ , 

1* The system has official records which document the fact that It 'Is 
maintaining State and loc^l fiscal support for education (average per 
pupil expenditure ffom non- federal funds and those f^dera:! funds for 
which the system. does not give direct accounting to the State 

Department of Education or Federal government). ^ Yes •'■^^*No ^ 

2. The system has official records which document the fact that it is 
maintaining comparability of services from State and local funds. and 
any federal funds for education for which ±he system does not give 
Jl*.^^! v»w..^/<>««Ll4i£» •-^^ ^'"^ ouctuc I/cffai. uiieiiL or naucacion or to the 

i^eaerajL governments * ' Yes No ^ 

3. There is evidence that Title IV ESEA funds are used to supplement 

activities and supportive services. . ♦ Yes No ^ 

Klifilble Attendance Areas 



4. The source of data used to determine the number of children from low- igo 
Income families for establishing eligible attendance areas is- current Ye3 No 

V 

5. and represents a method which is acceptable in light of the Title I, ^ 
ESEA Sidelines and regulations. Yes No 

Meeds Assessment 



6. The specific needs of specifically identified, educationally deprived .go n 
children are documented and priorities are determlhed. . Yes No 

7. There is documentary evidence which indicates that the list of 

. specifically identified, educationally deprived children receiving ^go q 

services are the children with the greatest needs. Yea * No • 

Oblcctlvos ^ * 

8. B(i80d on the activities observed during the visit, the objectives 

stated in the application are being effectively addressed. f . Yes }^ No Q ' 

9» There iu documentary evidence which indicates that the stated 
^ objectives arc appropriate for addressing the moat critical 
CO i/^Keaponaea may not total 188 due to either no response or a "not applicable*' response 
MMta for some systenia* lOi) 
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.. '^ZlfloTlktZr'' ^-""""-"^ ^'P^'-d children Of .the identiked 

■ - Y« Ifi Ho 

10. Equlp^ient.- materials and supplW purchased with Ittle I F<iw a ^ 

are clearly related to achieving, the projecfa 5bJeo"Li. "^"^^ ves Ko 
Number of Chi Idren • Served - • 

r^f :n:„^^^^^^^ 

participants (f ^ore than 20 children' per tea:h::'::^1la1s*:rlod,. ,es ™ .o 

one-half of the per pupil expenditure of S r, w "'l^ine 
amount.of Title ?, ESEA, tuXr fo^ uL L thl'""' J"" •^"^ ' 

(Pre-fclndergarten klnd^gartL ptolrfS ^e' ixcep't'toSsr"' 



0 



Banking, Accounting. and Other RprnT-Hc 

13. Title I, ESEA account's are separate from all other accounts. 

''•J^'ld'^Part rS!'"""':"^^'^ ' r funds . 

zi: Of aTothets^^rc:::-""" ^ ~ ~ 



188. 
Yes No 



Yes ^^%o 



188 
Yes • No 



186 
Yes No 



Yes Wn 



. 16. The system maintains all necessary Title l p<;pa 

rA/>nr/io •(„ n ^u^. .T^ . ^' documents and 

' ^ciicu_y aiul acceatjaoincy. 

Certifica tion. Licons^n c>, In-servicfe Tra-fn-f^o a * . 

^" service Training and Assicnmey nf Title T, pqpa o-^ff \ 

17. Tf\e- superintendent has on file documentary evidence thit all n^.f. . " -. 
staff members (teachers. suDerv^Rn^-c J' «=^^aence cnat all professional 

certificates and thaHacrC^ertlf ief fo?h?^''^\'°^'l'^^^ "^'^^ 
accordance with the Sf-«^^R'Lf her field of work in^ 

Yes 188no 



_ ' — j.a i;t5j.Lij:iea ror his or h< 

accordance with the St^te Board of Education poUcy. 

If nor ^ \ 



The number without certification in the assigned 
field of work is - -j-siicu 

18. Each Title I, ESEA paid teacher is teaching. ^« u , 
^ in the project application (docu^Lt bTpa^ouJ'^ ''''''' 

19. and is teaching assigned children as approved in the application. 

.20. The Bitle'l, ESEA staff members are paid on the same salarv .rh.A i 
as*are non-Title I staff for the same certificate vear« ^^ scheme 
and type of work. cerciricate, years of services, 



Yes No 



Yes 



Yes 



18 



18 



^Vi^iMi ti~^ftj: ;iiff 'z'sf ?r-,^-^^- - those 

professionals). (this includes aides and para- 

Yes 



18 



0 
0 

0 

0 
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22. Each Title I, ESEA paid aide and paraprofesslonal i» licensed in accordance 
with the State Board of Education policy ' Yes^ 



Yes^^ No _^ 

23. and la supervised by a certified teacHec who is paid from Title i, eseA 

funds. - . Yes^iiMo^ 

24. Each Title I, ESEA aidu and paraprofessional Is working only in activities 

and/ or supportive services as set forth in the approved a^lication. Yes No ° 

25. There'"is documentary evidence that an "on-going" in-service training 
prograa for. all professional and paraprofeiilonal personnel appropriate 

to the seope'and objectives of the project is in progress. Yes ■ No ° 

Equipment Inventory, Repair, Insurance and Security . . ' 



188 



188 



No 



No 



Yes 


188 


No 


0 


Yes 


143 


No 


• 45 


Yes 


188 


No 


^0 



26* All cqulpraent valued in excess of $100 Is properly identified. Yes 

27, There Is a systematic procedure to control equipment distribution 

and use (to Include the equipment provided non-public schools). Yes 

28^ An equipment accounting system that is current and provides adequate 
/ control id maintained in the central office, the principal's, office 

and/or in the classroom or where such equipment is used. Yes No ° 

29. Generally, all equipment is in gaod repair. Yes No ° 

30. There is documentary evidence of a procedure for insuring timely 
repairs as needed. 

4 

— f .w*- w^s«uc>(^ oi. yi.uu i.e» JLUbur^u* 

32. All equipment is reasonably secure from theft. 
Parent Advisory <:ounclls > ^ . , 

33. Title I, ESEA Parent Advisory Council meetings are held at least four 

times per year. ^ Yes No ° 

3A. Minutes of each meeting are on ^ile and available for review by t^e 

general public. Yes No " ° 

35. The membership of the Parent Advisory Council is current as listed 
on the Title I, ESEA project application and is composed of more 
than a simple majority of parents who have children participating 
In a Title I, ESEA funded activity (parents of children who serve 

as aides or teachers in the Title I, ESEA funded program cannot be ip« ^ 

included in the sljnple majority). Yes J_ No 

36. There is documentary evidence thab parents of children participating 

' in Title I, ESEA activities are involved in the planning and designing 
of project activities, • Yes No 



37. are involved in the implementation and operation of the project, " * 2 

38* and arc involved in the\evaluation of the project. Yes No 



Yes 


186' • 


No. 


Yes 


1S6 • 


No 


Yes 




No 
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39. There is documentary evidence that factual information concerning the 

project is disseminated ' * „ iqq 

. > Yes loo No 



TO: 
13 



local school system professional staff 
parents of Title I participants 



37>. the news media 



"25 
"57 



39" 



local Parent Teacher Associations 
local civic, group 

and group beyond the LEA. boundaries 



livaluatlon 



of tlje 1 j.Lle_ I, tSLA funded activities. „ 188 „ 

.Yes ^ ^ No 

Al. There is <ocumenLar>r evidence that evaluation activity is planned Yes^^^ No 

. 42-. and is appropriate to the objectives of the project activities Yes No 

43. and is at that point in its implementation as called for by the 

plan in the application. „ 188 

/ Yes No 

Activities, Supportiv e Services". Pupil Accounting and Class Size ' 

44. ^ Each instructional activity in the project is serving a number of 

children no greater than the number approved in* the application. Yes ^ No 

45; Supportive services arc provide^ ohly for those children who are 

46. In each Title I school a current list of specifically identified ' - t 

. educationally deprived children participating in each instructional ' ■- ' 

activity and provided supportive services is available at the system 
level as well as the local sfchool level. Yes No 

47. Each teacher under Title I has a current list of specifically identified 

educationally deprivcfd children- under her care and is serving i?o more than 

20 children per class, (aides are not included in the pupil-teacher " iro 
>racxo} V * J.OO 

> ^ Yes Nq 

Availabili ty of Equipment. Supplies and Materials - .4 '. 

48. Adequate equipment is- available for use in the Title I, ESl^A funded 107 
instructional activities. „ „ 

Yes No 

*4^. ■ Adequate supplies and materials are availabre at. the time of need. Yes 187 



Yes No 



50. All equipment, supplies and materials are being used in Title I 
ESEA funded instructional activities. * 

0[)craHon of Title l' MSllA Materials Center 

51. Utilisation of any materials- center is exclusively reserved for 

activities identified in the application and only specifically" ^ 

identified, educationally deprived children designated as Title I 

VSM participants are servod.v ' * Yes 

' ' - ^ 108 . . "~ ° 



" • . • 104 

Travel Documentation 

52.- There is docuifientary evidence that travel is being'paid to the appropriate 
personnel as approved in the application and in accordance with State Board 
of Education policy. " Y^s 160 

, Status of Amendments 

53,. Revisions' in program operation necessitates the local superintendents 

amending his project. / . , Yes 

• Remarks and Comments about the Project by Items 

5?. 'Identify the specific item by its number and indicate what corrective 
action ahould bo taken, if any (include any other appropriate remarks 
o( record). 
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